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THE BATTERED BELGIAN TOWN OF HOUFFPALIZE, ONCE A POPULAR SUMMER RESORT, NOW STANDS AS A GRIM RELIC 
OF WAR IN THE WINTRY SETTING OF THE BATTLE OF THE ARDENNES SALIENT. 


a ruined castle. Now, the whole town is largely ruined. A focal point of fierce fighting in 
the battle which drove Rundstedt's forces from their Ardennes salient, it was subjected 
to intense shell-fire, some of whose results can be seen in our picture. Houffalize was 
recaptured from the Germans by the Second Armoured Division of the U.S. First Army 


Before the war, the picturesque Belgian town of Houffalize, capital of the upper valley 
of the Ourthe, was a popular summer resort, whose inhabitants numbered some 1300 
Its early Gothic church, dating partly from the thirteenth century, contained old tomb- 
stones and a lectern made at Dinant in 1372, and one of the attractions to visitors was 
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HE wings of man’s life, wrote Sir Francis Drake, 
are plumed with the feathers of death. It is 
a fact—the most elementary, perhaps, of all facts— 
which modern life has tended to make us forget. In 
time of peace, most of us go through life almost 
oblivious that death is waiting for us. This involves 
a loss of something. vital to our full being, for without 
the thought of death it is hard to see how a man can 
really savour life at all. He may be able to enjoy 
the lesser things that appertain to life—food, love, 
work, sleep, fame, travel or comfort—but he cannot 
enjoy life itself. For a positive cannot exist except 
in relation to its negative, and the negative of life 
is death. The joy of life for its own sake is only to 
be experienced by those who have just passed from 
the shadow into the light, and can 
so realise the full quaiity of that 
light. Anyone knows that who has 
climbed mountains or sailed small 
boats in storm, or, like most young 
men to-day, has emerged still living 
from a hard-fought battle. For those 
who have tried it, perhaps the most 
ecstatic moments of life have been 
those spent, say, on a naked ledge 
on a rock face after traversing a 
difficult precipice ! 

What is unique about this par- 
ticular form of satisfaction is that 
no one ever—or scarcely ever— 
deliberately courts it. Providence 
has planted in man a resolve to live 
so strong and stubborn that, though 
he will face death in pursuit of some 
ulterior purpose, he will not think 
of doing so merely to enjoy its con- 
trary. Even rock climbers do not 
dice with death for the dicing’s sake, 
but for exercise or the satisfaction 
of their conscious skill in climbing 
or for love of the mountains. 

For death humiliates man’s 
pride. It makes apparent nonsense of 
everything that he does, thwarts—or seems 
to thwart—all his aims, writes finis to all 
his ambitions, schemes and purposes : death 





Who in the dark and silent grave 
When we have wander'd all our days 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


No wonder that man—that wilful, in- 
genious, thrusting animal—cannot abide 
the thought of it. In the days of his 
youth he can only voluntarily bring 
himself to face up to it at all by tran- 
scending his own self-will: by associating 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in imagination their own sublimity—out of the humble 
simplicity of their lives had been achieved the greatest 
of all things.’” The words were written of the battle 
of Bourlon Wood, fought more than twenty-seven 
years ago, but they are applicable to every battle of 
this or any other war. Death, and courage in the 
face of death, touches man as with an accolade and 
frees him momentarily from all pettiness. 

So much has been written of death, and so much 
nobly! The truths it teaches have been enunciated 
again and again, and will continue to be enunciated 
by poets and prophets, as well as by lesser men, as 
long as our strange species inhabits the earth. Two 
in particular stand out. Both have been said in 
innumerable ways, and both in our own time by a 
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‘GREAT BRITAIN,’ 
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STRUCK BY THE SEA, OFF 


Remembrance to the cold and infinite blue of space 
into which he had to pass. Shakespeare expressed 
the same thought when he wrote of the undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns. 
‘‘ Death,”” wrote Masefield, ‘‘ opens unknown doors: 
it is most grand to die.” 

There is another quality about death, often 
recalled and as often forgotten till the approaching 
shadow again recalls it. Death is the great equaliser 
and, rightly used, the great binder. It is the one 
supreme experience that every one of us, of whatever 
fortune or quality, has inevitably to face: we all, 
sooner or later, lay down our earthly weeds and 
goods and undergo it. And the thought of this is, 
or should be, a great begetter of human kindliness 
and brotherhood. In the presence 
of death we stand in the same re- 
lationship to one another as we 
did in our first nursery to our 
naked and propertyless brothers 
and sisters. We are helpless to- 
gether in the shadow of a mystery. 
The brotherhood of men of arms 
in the presence of the enemy: 
their solicitude for one another 
and high sense of sharing in 
the . hour before action are 
things, once experienced, which 
are never forgotten. Those who 
waited in the sealed camps before 
D-Day can endorse the truth 
of this. 

But the greatest of all death’s 
functions in man’s restless con- 
sciousness is that. it unifies . for 
him, as nothing else can—not even 
love—the whole vast and diverse 
universe of time and space. It 
makes him a citizen of all worlds 
and all ages, above all of all 
that he has ever loved, to all 
eternity. 

He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music. 
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‘“Now,”’ said Stanton, over the murdered 
body of Lincoln, ‘‘ he belongs to the ages ! ”’ 
Perhaps it is the consciousness of this that 
sometimes transforms the face of a good 
and worthy man at the hour of his pass- 
ing: the peace that comes. of full com- 
prehension and acceptance — the only 
perfect peace in the world. It is this that the 
liturgist meant when he spoke of the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. 

These thoughts, latent in the minds 
of many millions to-day as they or their 
dear ones struggle through the shadows 
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himself, consciously or unconsciously, 
with a purpose greater than himself. That 
is why religion is necessary to all who 
dwell honestly on the inescapable fact of 


of a world at war, were evoked by the 
passing in a single week-end of three 
masters of my own craft : Robert Nichols, 
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* MYSTERY” FAN STEAMER DURING 


STEAMSHIPS WITHOUT SIDE PADDLES-—THE 


death, even though that religion may, ' ann TRIALS. the poet ; Philip Guedalla, the historian; 
as with an austere and intellectual few, “Many attempts have been made to supersede the use of side paddles in steamers, and to and Francis Yeats-Brown, the last-named 
take the form of a proud denial of per- substitute for them a concentrated propelling power, acting under water, beyond the reach of a dear and irreplaceable friend. Both the 
: es ; dis f all shot (in war steamers), and all liability to accident. The success of one of these substitutes— ae es » be aot he ’ = 
sonal immortality or a repudiation of a the Archimedean screw, fixed to the stern of a steamer—may be seen in the splendid ‘Great ast two may be sal to have died in the 
dogmas. Religion may be the dope of the | Britain.’ ...A beautifully constructed boat, the ‘Mystery.’ about fifty tons burden, has service of their country as the result of 
: he hands of skilful and cynical recently been launched. : Her engines—a pair of tens-—are fixed lengthwise... . The d te . . wok h 
workers in the hands 0. | Skisul and cynica propeller is on the ‘fan’ principle, similarly constructed to the fan of a windmill, and, like the arduous war journeys and work on her 
rulers, but it is also their lifeline as human screw, is fixed to the stern: it sses a two-fold .action—the one perpendicular, which behalf. The first was perhaps, after Julian 
Witt a alos svaluati regulates her speed, and the other horizontal, which describes half a circle and regulates her G Ci. tke Bane d ‘ eM 
beings. ithout it, any clear evaluation steerage... . It is impossible to injure the propeller. . . . One or the other paddle of steamers srenfell, the finest and most universal 


English poet of his generation ; slighted and 
ignored by contemporary criticism in recent 
years, he is, in my belief, as certain of 
immortality in his smaller scale of accomplishment 
as Wordsworth and Shelley. Time alone can show 
whether this belief is justified. But of all these three true 
craftsmen one thing is certain; they, in Shelley's 
phrase, have outsoared the shadow of our night. Some 
words which Robert Nichols himself wrote nearly thirty 
years ago express, as I never could, my meaning: 

Alone on the shore in the pause of the night-time 

I stand and I hear the long wind blow light ; 

I view the constellations quietly, quietly burning ; 

I hear the wave plunge in the hush of the night. 


navigating the wide ocean, is frequently out of water, but the fan-propeller can never 


of the terms of terrestrial existence would ¢ n fans : 2 
cease performing its functions, but through some casual derangement in its own machinery. 


seem to them intolerable. 

In this sense the imminence of death-— 
and, though we often refuse to recognise it, it is very 
imminent for all of us—is a purifier of human thought 
and emotion. It purges men of their principal 
spiritual disease, vulgarity. In other words, it 
ennobles them. Compare that abstraction in con- 
crete, the Common Man, as presented in a popular 
newspaper in time of peace—and nothing could be 
more common—with the Common Man as seen in 


utenenansenaannarminainamendnag eee | 


Scottish playwright in a children's play. ‘‘ We hope,” 
said one of the characters, in a passage of mock yet 
very real heroism, ‘‘ our sons will die like English 
gentlemen.’ ‘ To die,”’ said another, ‘‘ must be an 
awfully big adventure!’’ One can ring the changes, 
solemn or sharp, on these two themes ad infinitum, 
but they remain eternally true and, to anyone facing 
death, eternally fresh. To die with a sense of dignity 
the battle-line in the last war or this. There was and in keeping with one’s highest code, that is one 
and is—nothing common about the demeanour and of the demands of man’s inevitable passing. And 
bearing of the humblest and roughest of men when to die with a realisation of the greatness of the 
mysterious step one is taking, that is another. 
Lewis gunners, those sleepers yonder,’’ wrote the Mr. Priestley, in his beautiful, if technically incom- 
late Wilfred Ewart in his great war novel, ‘ The plete parable, ‘‘ Johnson over Jordan,"’ reminded us 
Wav of Revelation,” “who knew nought of God, who of it when he made his hero turn from the happy 
never thought of themselves, who never approached recollection of his early dreams in the Inn of 


Long after I am: dead, ended this bitter journey, 
Many another whose heart holds no light, 

Shali your solemn sweetness, hush, awe, and comfort, 
O my companions, Wind, Waters, Stars, and Night.* 


they stand constant in the presence of death, ‘‘ Those 





*“ Such Was My Singing” (p. 45). By Robert Nichols. (Collins. ) 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 13—THE FORMER UNITED STATES VICE-PRESIDENT. 


MR. HENRY A. WALLACE, WHOSE RECENT NOMINATION BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE POST OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
CAUSED A CONTROVERSY IN THE U.S. SENATE. 


The political controversy in which Mr. Henry A. Wallace, former Vice-President of 
the United States, recently became involved followed his nomination by President 
Roosevelt as Secretary of Commerce. This nomination was sent by the President 
to the Senate on January 22 after he had asked Mr. Jesse Jones, the existing 
Secretary of Commerce, to resign in favour of Mr. Wallace, who, as the President 
wrote, “deserves almost any service which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form.” Mr. Jesse Jones objected, and the controversy came before the Senate. 
Henry Agard Wallace was born in Adair County, lowa, one of America’s richest 
farming districts, in 1888. Presidents of the United States had already invited 
members of the two preceding generations of the Wailace family to become 


4n exclusive portrait by Y 


Secretaries of Agriculture, and Henry Wallace became the third, being chosen as 
Secretary of Agriculture by President Roosevelt when the Democratic Party came 
into power in 1933. After a distinguished record in this post and in other 
Government work, Henry Wallace was elected Vice-President in 1940 and served 
for four years as one of the President's most important advisers and executives 
Described as the hardest-working Vice-President in America’s history, Henry 
Wallace is noted for his integrity of purpose and high ideals. He has great faith 
in the destiny of mankind, and in a famous speech described the present century 
as ‘the century of the common man."" Mr. Wallace was married in 1914, and has 
two sons and a daughter. 

Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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NEW DEVICES USED BY THE ASSAULT ROYAL ENGINEERS IN | B 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, Ca 


THE ASSAULT R.E.S AND THEIR NEW DEVICES IN ACTION: A FLAIL TANK CROSSING A TRAP OVER /|AN 


The traditiona! réle of the Royal Engineers as “ responsible for handling the to punch holes in the resisting lines in conjunction with the R.A.C., are | 
King's engines of war'’ came to the forefront of news on D-Day in Nor- proving highly successful. Among the new engines of war they handle may 
mandy, when they effected the initial breach in the fortifications of Hitler's be noted the flail tank, known as the Crab, and the Petard-mounted tank 
Europe. New devices to breach the stupendous defences erected by the the A.V.R.E., which also carries fascine bundles for filling in tank traps. 
Germans were put in hand by the War Office in 1943, and many of them are On occasion, when the gap of the tank trap is too deep to be bridged by the 
still on the secret list. The section known as the Assault R.E.s go into fascines alone, an A.V.R.E. or other vehicle is deliberately driven into the gap 
action in the forefront of a battle, and, with their various devices and engines to form a solid foundation for the wooden bundles and thereby to constitute 
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ER (|AN A.V.R.E..AND-FASCINE BRIDGE; MORTARS FIRING “FLYING DUSTBINS”, 
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BATTLE: OVERCOMING OBSTRUCTIONS AND 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


a temporary bridge over which other tanks are able to “ leapfrog’ the hazard. 
Such an occasion is shown in the main subject of our drawing, in which a flail 
tank is bridging the gap, over an A.V.R.E. on which has been deposited fascines 
to enable it to master the hazard. In the distance another A.V.R.E. mortar is 
firing ‘‘ Flying Dustbins"’ to blast a hole through an enemy concrete fort. 
Below it, Assault R.E.s are ‘‘ cracking a nut’ with the use of ‘ beehives,"’ used 
either on top or at the side. The “ beehive" will blast a hole through two 
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TANK TRAPS. 
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DEMOLITION “BEEHIVES.” 


feet of concrete, and through the resulting aperture a pole charge can then be 
inserted. This pole charge consists of slabs of gun-cotton attached on a board 
at the end of a long pole, as seen carried by the sapper in the foreground. 
The inset to our drawing shows light rafts constructed by Assault R.E.s to 
convey 6-pounder guns and jeeps across water with the first wave of attack 
before the bridging parties can get to work. !t consists of a double track, 
fixed across two assault boats, with movable ramps 
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“THE BRITISH PEOPLE IN PICTURES.” 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE of three volumes from the “BRITAIN IN PICTURES ” series. 


HE “ Britain in Pictures ” series, of which over sixty 
little, lavishly illustrated volumes have already been 
published, goes merrily on. Sometimes the reference is 
‘** Britain,” sometimes “ England.’’ Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland have each been awarded a volume (a book about 
Ireland was stretching matters rather far, since Ireland, 
unfortunately for both parties, never was in Britain), and 
with so wide a reference, there seems to be no limit to the 
number of volumes which might be conceived, written, 
produced, and as eagerly bought 
as all these have been bought. 
“English Eccentrics,” ‘ Scottish 
Fungi,” ‘‘ British Earwigs,” ‘‘ Welsh 
Bards,” ‘‘ Motors in England,” 
“* The English Toby-Jug,” ‘* British 
Poisoners ”’ : a multitude of subjects 
still await the editors of this com- 
prehensive series. For, after all, 
there are few human activities 
which have not been carried on in 
these islands ; and none which could 
not be made the subject of an essay, 
and could not be illustrated by 
pictures drawn from public and 
private galleries and old books. And, 
while I am mentioning pictures, I 
should like to say that the pictures 
in this last batch of three volumes 
seem to me not merely as well- 
chosen as any of their predecessors, 
but better reproduced. The colour- 
plates, especially (most signally in 
the volume about “ Portrait 
Painters ’’), seem to me to show 
better “ registration ’’ (to use the 
technical term) than was evident in 
certain earlier volumes. This isnot 
meant as an adverse criticism of 
earlier reproductions, but as a tribute 
to the publishers’ patient and per- 
tinacious fight against ‘* wartime a 
conditions,” which, in the pub- 
lishing trade, have been more 
devilish than anybody outside 
it, including Mr. Bevin, can 
conceive. 
But how review all these books together ? Miss Wedg- 
wood covers her ground pleasantly ; but her subject is, in 
the nature of things, remoter and less continuing than the 


** MOTHER AND CHITD; MRS. YOUNG MITCHELL AND HER DAUGHTER, 
PAINTING BY 


MAY MARGARET, 1849-1850"'; AN OIL 
STEVENS, 1818-1875. FROM THE BOOK “ BRITISH PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS.” (By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery.) 


subjects of the other authors. For the last battle fought 
on British soil (Fishguard, owing to the Welsh women in 
their tall hats and red capes, didn't come off) was Culloden ; 
and she is necessarily writing not only about “ battles 
long ago,”’ but about “ old, forgotten, far-off things.”” She 
acknowledges it herself: ‘‘ We live, as a people, very much 
in the present : so much so, that our history seems almost 
as turf-grown as our battlefields. The local antiquarian 
remembers, sometimes the military historian visits, the site, 
more occasionally the pious pilgrim. There was a faded 
bunch of heather tied with a tartan bow on the monument 
at Flodden when last I saw it. But streets of snrall houses 
transect the field at Turnham Green where the city bands 
blocked the Cavaliers’ dash for London in 1642 and the 
trolley-buses trundle across the place where Yorkist lines 
were drawn at Barnet in 1471. It is a different Fleet Street 
to-day from the narrow cleft between out-jutting, half- 
timbered houses where Thomas Wyatt's rebel forces were 
trapped and cut down after forcing their way into London 
through Temple Bar one spring day in 1554. But where 





** The English at Table,” by John Hampson. “ British Portrait 
Painters,” by John Russell. “ Battle Fields in Britain,” by C. V 


Wedgwood, (" Britain in Pictures”; Collins ; 48. 6d. each.) 
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the green field of Tewkesbury sleeps in the peaceful arm of 
the Severn, one patch of ground is called the Red Piece 
still, and at Chalgrove Field within the memory of man 
oral tradition among the older villagers remembered the 
young crops trampled down by Cavalier and Roundhead 
horse on June 18, 1643, when John Hampden was killed. 
‘ Field was down to oats that year.’” ~ 

She has a theme, however, and a great deal of ground 
to cover: and her illustrations are lovely, ranging from a 





; A COLOURED ENGRAVING ¢. 1860. 
(By Courtesy of Walker's Gallery, London.) 


(Reproductions from “ The English at Table” and “ British Portrait Painters,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, William Collins, 


of London.) 


picture of ‘“‘ The Appearance of Dover at the Time of 
Casar’s Landing ’’ (although the legionaries did not scale 
those White Cliffs), to portraits of those extraordinarily 
handsome and gallant men, Montrose and 
Claverhouse. 

Those portraits (and there might have 
been a famous one of the dead, beautiful 
and misguided Monmouth) with them, 
come from the earliest age of indigenous 
British portraiture. Mr. Russell, in his 
extremely brilliant and occasionally annoy- 
ing little survey, has to devote most of his 
earlier pages to artists who were not British 
at all, but Huguenots (like Isaac Oliver) and 
Flemings and Dutchmen. The Stuarts, 
who were connoisseurs (the pious Oliver 
Cromwell purloined Charles I.’s Madonnas, 
condemned them as unfit for publication 
in England, and sold them to foreign 
“idolaters"” because there was money in 
them), knighted all sorts of eminent 
foreigners who landed on our shores: but 
Vandyke and Lely were no more Britons, 
for all their knighthoods, than any Sir 
Bongo Bongo or Sir Wang Li-Chan who 
might presently arrive on these shores from 
Afric or Cathay and superbly delineate the 
Prime Minister or the Royal Daughters. It 
wasn’t until the next century that our 
native portraitists, like our native landscape 
painters, began to flourish—in the eighteenth 
century. Since then we 
have been able to com- 
pete with anybody. 
The whole “ plein air” 
school of France derived 
from Constable, and, if 
it be suggested that our 
portrait painters after 
Lawrence were not on 
a level with the old 
ones, was not a similar 
falling-off evident on 
the Continent also ? 
The modern Dutch 
have no Hals_ or 
Rembrandt ;_ Carolus- 
Duran is certainly no 
better than Sargent 
and Watts; and the 
Italians, since Gari- 
baldi’s ‘‘ Merger,” seem 





‘ HENRY FREDERICK, PRINCE OF ’ 
WALES”: A MINIATURE BY to have stopped paint- 


ISAAC OLIVER, 1556-1617. FROM ing anything at all 
THE BOOK “ BRITISH PORTRAIT worth looking at. 
PAINTERS.” (By Courtesy of the Mr. Russell is acute 
Trustees of the National Gallery.) in his analysis, and, 
occasionally, generous 
in his praise. He does Sir Joshua justice, for example. 
He is learned: his paragraph on Dobson is a very-much- 
needed parenthesis. But occasionally he is a little too 


FROM THE BOOK ‘‘ THE ENGLISH AT TABLE. 


dashing. He says, for instance, “‘ Mr. John is the least 
classical of artists.” I think he might have consulted Mr. 
John before putting that in print. If ever there was an 
artist whose drawings show a close study of old-masters’ 
drawings I should have said that Mr. John was the man. 
I think Mr. Russell must have been misled by Mr. John’s 
unconventional and gipsyish appearance, vagrancies and 
subjects: the artist, aw fond, is traditional and classic. 

And so we come to Food. It appears to be, at the 
moment, a subject of widespread 
interest. As soon as this trio of 
books. reached me I was attracted 
by the title of Mr. Hampson’s, and 
thought : “ I think So-and-So would 
like a copy of this,’’ and went off to 
the nearest bookshop to try to buy 
acopy ofit. Notahope. “ British 
Battles ’” was in great demand, and 
the stock would run out to-morrow, 
and goodness knew when the replace- 
ments would occur ; the same applied 
to “ British Portrait Painters ”—in 
half an hour the little pile would 
all have gone. But as for “‘ The 
English at Table,” there simply 
wasn’t a copy to be got. 

It is understandable. The inac- 
cessible is always fascinating ; also, 
with rationing and shortage both of 
viands and of servants, a great many 
people have been forced, during 
this war, to think about provender, 
and how to cook it, who used to take 
everything for granted. Let us hope 
they will learn: learn about food, 
-learn about cooking, and under- 
stand that in this country we pro- 
duce the best “ raw materials ” for 
cooking in the world and make the 
worst use of them. 

a On the “jacket” of Mr. 
Hampson’s book there is a draw- 
ing of a boar’s head. The boar 
has an ecstatic euthanasiac look 





“THE ARTIST'S WIFE, 1816”; 
CONSTABLE, 1776-1837. FROM THE BOOK “ BRITISH PORTRAIT 


AN OIL PAINTING BY JOHN 


PAINTERS.” (By Courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery.) 
on its tip-tilted face, as though it were swooning with 
delight at the thought of being eaten by Mr. Hampson. 
But I’m sorry that this should have been taken as an 
emblem : it simply reminds one of those old days of gross 
stuffing which went on in this country from the Anglo- 
Saxons to Parson Woodforde and beyond. 

It had been better had Mr. Hampson (though, with all 
those centuries to cover, and illustrations drawn from the 
Bayeux Tapestry, he had a great deal of ground to cover 
in a short space) devoted a little more of his time to our 
special products. 

And particularly to our cheeses. In our native cheeses, 
from Stilton to Wensleydale, from Blue Vinny to Double 
Gloucester, we had an answer to Voltaire’s sneer that we were 
a people with ninety-nine religions and only one sauce. They 
could compete as well with foreign cheeses as our portrait 
painters could with foreign portrait painters. But did we show 
them to the visiting foreigner?—oh, dear, no! Had an explor- 
ing gastronome called Hans Hampsenn or Ivan Hampsono- 
vitch come to one of our leading hostelries really “* wanting to’ 
know,” he would have been told “* No, Saire, ve have no 
English cheeses ; ve have Camembert, and Gruyere.” 

But Mr. Hampson's reference was historical, so he prob- 
ably couldn’t help himself. I hope that, later on, he will lend 
his agile and learned pen to the cause of good English cooking. 
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A NIGHT RETREAT OF GERMAN GUNS: PICTURES FROM THE WESTERN FRONT. 
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4 A GERMAN SNIPER’S “ CROW’S NEST” IN A TREE-TOP FOUND BY BRITISH SECOND J L U.S. INFANTRYMEN IN THE CAPTURED TOWN OF BIRGEL, IN GERMANY, PASSING 
¢ ARMY TROOPS WHEN THEY ENTERED THE GERMAN TOWN OF SAEFFEINE. * THE CHURCH, WHOSE BELFRY SHOWS DAMAGE CAUSED BY ARTILLERY FIRE. ) 
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the snow. The second picture shows the results of a “ one-in-a-million’ shot by an 
American gun, whose shell bored a clean hole through the tall chimney-stack of a factory 
in Wiltz during the driving back of Rundstedt's forces in the Ardennes salient. Another 
example of American artillery ftre is seen in the damaged belfry of the church at Birgel, 
in Germany, captured by U.S. troops pushing forward to objectives on the Roer river line. 
All afford interesting sidelights on the campaigning on the Western Front. 
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These four pictures come from the northern end of the Western Front, where British 
and American troops are pressing steadily forward into Germany. The first of them 
is a striking example of R.A.F. night reconnaissance photography. Taken from a low 
level over the snow-clad countryside, it shows heavy German guns being towed eastward 
across the frontier near Venlo. The flash-bomb has revealed to the camera very close 
details ; even the cleverly camouflaged shelter at the top left stands out clearly against 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN ACTION IN THE SNOW: THE OCCUPATION OF HEINSBERG. 








BELONGING TO A_ SCOTTISH 





ON PATROL ON THE ZETTEN FRONT IN HOLLAND, MEN 


BARELY VISIBLE AGAINST THE SNOWY LANDSCAPE, THESE CAMOUFLAGED TROOPS OF PATROL, WEARING SNOW-CAMOUFLAGE SUITS, ARE WATCHING ENEMY MOVEMENTS. 


A SCOTTISH REGIMENT ARE COVERING AN ENEMY POSITION FROM A DYKE IN HOLLAND. 
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BRITISH TANKS ADVANCING ACROSS A FLAT, SNOW-CLAD COUNTRYSIDE TOWARDS MEN AND GUNS OF A MEDIUM ARTILLERY BATTERY OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY, 
THE GERMAN TOWN OF HEINSBERG, CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON JANUARY 24. WHO HAVE BEEN HAMMERING GERMAN POSITIONS NIGHT AND DAY WITH THEIR 5°58. 
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BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING ON HEINSBERG UNDER COVER OF A GULLY. THEY A DEVASTATED CORNER OF HEJNSBERG BEING SEARCHED BY BRITISH TROOPS OF THE 
HAD TO WINKLE OUT A SERIES OF ENEMY MACHINE-GUN NESTS IN THE TOWN, SECOND ARMY, WHO CAPTURED THE TOWN ON JANUARY 24 AND FANNED OUT BEYOND IT, 
The war pictures on this page, in common with nearly all photographs from the | about three miles west of the Roer, Heinsberg is the biggest town in the triangle 


fighting fronts of Europe at present, are dominated by the snow which covers the | between the Maas and Roer Rivers, south of Roermond This important centre 
battlefields of Europe These were taken in the British Second Army's sector of the j where five main roads meet, was taken by British troops on January 24 in the face 
Western Front, and the first two of them show troops of a Scottish regiment in action of the fiercest mortar, artillery, and machine-gun fire the Germans had thrown at them 
in their white camouflage suits The other four pictures were taken on the Roer | since the Roer attack was launched. A series of enemy machine-gun nests had to 
front, during the advance to and capture of the German town of Heinsberg Lying | be silenced before the British forces could pass through it and fan out. 
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TROOPS USE SKIS AND TOBOGGANS. U.S. FIRST ARMY TAKES ST. VITH. 


The pictures below were taken in St. Vith, the vital road junction in the Ardennes 
salient, after its recapture by troops of the U.S. First Army. Brig.-General Clerk, 
who was forced to evacuate the town when Rundstedt’s drive to the west over- 
ran the sector in December, had the satisfaction of recapturing it with his same 
troops on January 23 after a day-long house-to-house fight with German rear- 
guards. St. Vith was subjected to heavy German gunfire after the Americans 
had reoccupied it. The U.S. troops seen in our pictures are wearing the snow- 
camouflage uniforms now usual on the Western Front. 
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TROOPS OF THE FIRST SKI PATROL OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY GOING INTO ACTION 

AT THE SOUTHERN END OF THE WESTERN FRONT, IN SNOW NOW COMMON TO MOST 
OF THE BATTLEFIELDS OF EUROPE. 





SOME OF THE INFANTRYMEN OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY, WHO RECAPTURED ST. VITH, 
WAITING FOR A PAUSE IN HEAVY GERMAN GUNFIRE WHILE ENTERING THE TOWN 
ON JANUARY 23. 





AMMUNITION, RATIONS AND OTHER SUPPLIES BEING BROUGHT UP TO THE FRONT LINE 


BY TOBOGGANS, THESE TOBOGGANS, MADE BY U.S. CLERKS AND MECHANICS, ARE 
USED WHERE THE SNOW IS TOO DEEP FOR JEEPS. 
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A “ WHITEWASHED " TANK PASSING DAMAGED BUILDINGS IN A STREET IN ST. VITH 
AS IT ENTERED THE TOWN AFTER THE U.S FIRST ARMY MAD RECAPTURED IT IN 
HOU SE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS MEN BRINGING IN A CASUALTY ON A SKI-LITTER, CONSTRUCTED 
BY THE SERGEANT SEEN PULLING IT. THE SCENE I§, FROM THE U.S. NINTH ARMY 
FRONT IN GERMANY. 


These photographs from the U:S. Ninth Army's sector of the Western Front 
reflect the wintry conditions now common to nearly all the battlefields of Europe 





Operating in countryside deeply covered by snow, troops have taken to skis and 
toboggans where other forms of transport have proved either useless or t slow 
Many of the toboggans used for bringing supplies up to the front lines have been 
made by Army clerks and mechanics, and the ski-litter seen in one picture was AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN IN A SNOW-COVERED STREET OF ST. VITH, SURROUNDED BY 
made by a Red Cross sergeant, who is seen using it to bring in a casualty from THE WRECKAGE OF BUILDINGS THE TOWN HAS §UFFERED HEAVY GUNFIRE, BOTH 


the front lines of the Ninth Army’s sector. ALLIED AND GERMAN 
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ROUND AND ABOUT: TOPICAL NEWS 


ITEMS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 
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3. ROCK APES —ARRIVALS. 
6 Apes arrived from North Africa on 2 Dee 44. Taken on strength of 
Rock Apes and in rations wef 2 Dec 44 





REINFORCEMENTS FOR GIBRALTAR’S APES: (ABOVE) A NEW ARRIVAL. (BELOW) FORTRESS 
ORDERS, ILLUSTRATING HOW MOVEMENTS OF APES ARE “ POSTED.”’ 


For many years there has been a legend to the effect that if Gibraltar’s famous apes ever leave the 
Rock it will cease to bea British possession. Last year it seemed as though the first half of the legend 
might be fulfilled, the numbers having greatly dwindled. Reinforcements were therefore ordered from 
Tangiers. The cage on the Upper Rock, where the young apes are kept, is under the control of 
a British officer, and movements of apes are “ posted” in exactly the same way as those of troops. 





THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY (STANDING) CONDUCTING THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE CRYPT 
OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL AT THE ELECTION OF THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 


Members of the Greater Chapter 0!’ the See of Canterbury met on January 22 in the Norman crypt 
of the Cathedral and elected Dr. Gsoffrey Francis Fisher, Bishop of don, as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in succession to the late Dr. Temple. A certificate signed by the Dean (Dr. Hewlett Johnson), 
stating that the election had been made in accordance with the King’s recommendation, was sent to 
Buckingham Palace by registered letter—a wartime variant of the usual messenger. 





"PLANES DAMAGED AND HANGARS IN FLAMES ON CLARK FIELD, LUZON’S MAIN 
PARACHUTE BOMBS (LEFT) ARE STILL FALLING. 
This radioed picture from Luzon was taken during an attack by American aircraft on Clark Field, 


JAPANESE 
AIR BASE : 


the main air base on the island. Parachute bombs can be seen (left) drifting down to add to the 
scene of destruction. It was jally announced from General MacArthur's H.Q. in the Philippines 
on January 25 that American ps had captured Clark Field and, five miles south of the air — 
Fort Stotsenburg, Angeles 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER WALKING PAST THE RUINS OF SENGLEA 

DURING THEIR CHRISTMAS DAY VISIT TO MALTA. 

The Duke of Gloucester arrived at Sydney on January 28 to take up his post as Governor-General of 
Australia. The Duchess of Gloucester and their two sons, Prince William and five-months-old Prince 
Richard, had travelled with the Duke on the voyage from Britain. The Duke and Duchess spent 
Christmas Day at Malta, where they inspected some of the blitzed areas, saw the George Cross 
plaque which commemorates the island’s siege, and attended a Christmas service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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SCOTS BAGPIPERS ENTERTAINING A CROWD OF GREEK CIVILIANS WAITING TO RECEIVE 
FOOD RATIONS AT A MILITARY ‘“‘SOUP KITCHEN” IN ATHENS. 
In an effort to speed up food distribution in Athens, the British commander issued instructions that 
each battalion should organise a “soup kitchen.” hte | to shortage of fuel and field-kitchens, the 
food is handed out uncooked. At the particular “soup kitchen” illustrated, some 34,000 rations are 
served every day, and Scottish pe. > ma march up and down the queues Tr the waiting 
crowds. centres are additional to those run by Military Liaison and -N.N.R.A. 
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A BRITISH CROMWELL TANK MOVING INTO ACTION WITH ONE OF THE NEW 95-MM. 
HOWITZERS WHOSE EXISTENCE WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED BY THE WAR OFFICE. 


The War Office has now disclosed that British tanks mounted a 95-mm. howitzer for the assault on 

the Continent. This improved weapon, replacing the 3-in. howitzer, was fitted to Churchills, Centaurs, 

and Cromwells. The 95-mm., which fires H.E. or smoke-shells, was most valuable in Normandy anc, | 

since, in Italy. First orders for the new howitzer were placed with a Royal Ordnance factory in | 
January 1943, and six months later more than 330 weapons had been produced. 
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MASTERS OF A DIFFICULT TECHNIQUE — 
MOSQUITOES IN NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 

















R.A.F. MOSQUITO ATTACKS ON GERMAN SHIPPING IN NORWEGIAN FJORDS: CLOUDS 
OF SMOKE POURING FROM AN ENEMY MERCHANTMAN HIT BY A_ ROCKET. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ENEMY MERCHANTMAN ATTACKED BY ROCKET-FIRING ( 


MOSQUITOES IN A NORWEGIAN FJORD AND SET ON FIRE. 
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AN ATTACK 


STRIKES RECORDED ON A MERCHANTMAN IN NORDGULEN FJORD, DURING 
BY MOSQUITOES OF R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND. 
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IN EID FJORD: THIS AND FOUR 
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+ A CONCENTRATED ATTACK ON A MERCHANTMAN 
2 
¢ OTHER VESSELS WERE LEFT BURNING WHEN THE MOSQUITOES TURNED FOR HOME 





























SET ON FIRE AND DRIVEN AGROUND IN KRAAKHELLESUND FJORD— 


ANOTHER MERCHANTMAN VICTIM OF R8.A.F. MOSQUITO ATTACKS. 





Ship-busters of R.A.F. Coastal Command have forced the Germans to hide their 
shipping in Norwegian fjords miles away from the sea and only to move them at night 
or under cover of foggy weather. Rocket-firing Mosquito patrols search out these 
fjords, often flying more than 70 miles inland over snow-covered moyntains, and 
inflict heavy losses on the enemy shipping there. One such raid was carried out 
recently by Mosquitoes and Beaufighters, crossing fjords in snow and ice to deliver 
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ROCKETS STRIKING A GERMAN MERCHANTMAN IN EID FJORD; THE VESSEL SUBSEQUENTLY. ¢ 
SANK. ATTACKS SUCH AS THIS ARE BEING MADE VERY OFTEN. ) 
caste cesadhdastiieegdlacalabalatia macidhddicd lcenieceedacaonshhentnractinsphsntencnsihtctsatacteaeesanstchinsapaatanaas era e ~ 
one of the most damaging attacks by Coastal Command on enemy shipping off the 


Norwegian coast in recent months. A cargo-liner, in Sogne Fjord, was left burning 
and lying on its side; an oil-burning vessel, off Hisey Island, was sunk, and other 
vessels were hit in Lervik Harbour. When the full story can be told of Coastal! 
Command's prowess it will more than jystify the joint tribute recently paid by 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
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HE Russian offensive has reached a crucial 
stage. I suggested in my last article 

that by the time it appeared there might 
be a pause in those sectors where the advance 
had attained its greatest depth. I also 
suggested that German reserves from other 
theatres might have begun to come into 
action by the end of January. In particular, 
I considered the possibility that forces of one 
of the Panzer armies which had taken part in 
the German offensive in the Ardennes might have been 
transferred to the east. It may at first sight seem odd 
that I should have envisaged reinforcement of the Eastern 
Front from the Western, rather than from areas in which 
the Germans were less seriously threatened, such as Norway, 
Italy or the Balkans. The fact is, however, that despite 
the Allied pressure in the west, despite the possibility of 
a renewed Allied offensive in strength 
in that quarter, it provides the most 
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amount of German petrol, as well as food and other forms 
of supply. On their northern flank, if matters continue 
to shape well in East Prussia, they may get some assistance 
from sea-borne supplies. And with each successive drubbing 
the opposition becomes less formidable and even numerically 
weaker. Germany’s armies on the Eastern Front, still 
first-class in patches, bear little resemblance in general 


WORLD WAR: 


THE SECOND STAGE ON‘THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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quality and strength to those of eighteen 
months ago. 

The German advantages are that the 
communications in rear are far superior in 
quality and density, that the best fortifica- 
tions are those established on the frontier 
of the Reich proper, and that the distances 
between the factories and the front line are 
very much shorter. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the Germans wanted 
to transport some tanks made in Leipzig to the 
front, the distance would be 200 miles. If the Russians 
wanted to transport some from Penza, the distance would 
be not far short of 1200 miles. It may be that the Russians 
have been able to park dll the spare tanks they will require 
close behind their former front, but even then that front 
is farther from the firing-line than Leipzig to-day, and the 

communications are very much better on the 
German side. Apart from that, there is the 





strain upon the means of transportation, of 





likely source from which to reinforce 








the east. Divisions have been withdrawn 














from Norway and have appeared on the 








Western Front in some three cases and in 
Italy in at least one. But they cannot be 














moved fast. They can be transferred only 
one by one, at considerable intervals. The 
same is true of Italy, and from that theatre 
very few could be moved without a general 
withdrawal, though that in itself is a 
possibility. The forces in Yugoslavia seem to 
be stuck, perhaps largely for lack of transport, 
* though they are moving out slowly. 

Most important of all is the fact that the 
German High Command can find a strong 
mobile striking force of Panzer and Panzer 
Grenadier divisions only in the west, and 
that is what it chiefly needs: in the east. WTS 
Notwithstanding Allied bombing, the com- 
munications for an  east-to-west transfer 
remain superior to others. The Germans 
may consider that, with the aid of the 
Siegfried Line, they can now prevent any 
deep British-American penetration in the 
west and even maintain a limited offensive 
themselves, such as they have been carrying 
‘out in Alsace, without one of the two 
Panzer armies which took part in the 
Ardennes operation. They might be proved 
wrong in this supposition, but they have to 
gamble somewhere, and the moment 4s one 
for taking risks in the west rather than in 
the east, just as the opposite was the case 
last autumn. I am therefore assuming that 
the large road and train movements which 
were observed last week signified the move 

‘ of armoured divisions to the Eastern Front. 
Heavy loss was inflicted upon the enemy on 
road and rail by the Allied Air Forces, and 
this may delay transfer. It is improbable 
that more than about ten divisions will 
be sent across. A more important means 
of reinforcement will be the switching of 
the stream of drafts from the west to the 
east, together with that of the latest material. 
Apart from a few crack armoured divisions, it 
would pay the Germans better to send 
100,000 men to bring forty or fifty divisions 
up to establishment than to transfer another 
eight or ten divisions. The Luftwaffe seems 
to have moved already in some strength. 

No reinforcements which the Germans are 
likely to have available in the near future 
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which I have often written here and which 
I dealt with particularly in a recent article 
about the artificial port of ‘* Mulberry.’ 
There are all the various forms of strain and 
of friction which créate the characteristic 
described by Clausewitz as “ the diminishing 
force of the offensive.’”’ Modern transport 
has extended the radius at which this 
diminution becomes serious, but it has not 
succeeded in arresting it altogether. 

He would be a clever man who succeeded 
in apportioning mathematical ratios to these 
various influences and thus discovering which 
side they favoured. I cannot do so. But 
experience and instinct alike suggest that, 
unless the final German collapse has come, 
the Russians will be forced to call a halt in 
the sectors where their progress has been 
deepest, while they digest the huge slice they 
have bitten off in East Prussia and complete 
their conquest of the industrial area of 
Upper Silesia. Before that moment comes, 
however, I hope that they will have reached 
the German frontier all along the line, and 


perhaps crossed it in the direction of 
Frankfurt. It may, of course, prove that the 
erash which must evéntually overwhelm 


Germany is impending. .f that should be so 
and the spirit of the people in general should 
break, then no resistance by a minority of 
fanatics will now stop the Russians. They 
will go straight through to Berlin. So far, 
however, there is no proof that such a state 
of affairs has been reached, and : prefer to 
adopt a cautious attitude for the time being. 
Yet even if a general halt should become 
necessary for a period, the enemy will find so 
much difficulty in building up a solid front 
again that there is always the chance of a 
sudden breach being made by Russian 
armour at one point or another. And now 
the time has come when every breach may 
have calamitous results for the enemy, because 
he retains practically none of the room with 
which he has been bargaining on the Eastern 
Front for the last eighteen months. 

‘ At the time of writing, the most: interest- 
ing and daring Russian venture is that of 
Marshal Zhukov, who has passed his columns 
round Poznan and reached the German 
frontier both due west on the railway from 
Poznan to Frankfurt and to the north-west 














in the direction of Schneidemihl, which lies 





will compensate them for what they have lost 
in the first stage of the Russian offensive. 
At the end of last week over 80,000 prisoners 
had been captured by the Red Army. It 
must, however, have some effect upon the 
fighting, because the Russians can no longer 
bring to bear in the present phase the 
strength with which they opened _ their 
offensive. Heavy artillery has almost cer- 
tainly been left behind, except for a limited 
number of batteries, and this may also be 
true of a proportion of the infantry divisions. 
There is, hOWever, a big make-weight for the 
Russians in .the fact that the whole garrison 
of East Prussia has been cut off and that 
a large proportion of it is likely to be destroyed or captured, 
though some of it may be taken off by sea. It is a sound 
move on the part of the Russian Command to attack 
simultaneously the isolated German army in Courland, 
because the enemy has not got the shipping to withdraw 
it and the East Prussian army simultaneously. It is 
believed that he cannot withdraw more than a single 
division at a time from these two fronts combined every 
three or four days, and then only if he keeps the port of 
Gdynia, This is in gregter danger than the ports of 
Windau and Libau, so that the German forces in East 
Prussia stand in greater peril than those in Courland. 

Last week I also called attention to the fact that 
successful Russian offensives had in the past progressed 
for a distance of roughly 200 miles without a pause for 
The Russian advance has this time been 
deeper in some sectors. What are its chances of going 
on for, Jet us say, another 100 miles? There are points 
in favour lps doing so and some against. The Russian 
Armies are »w more highly mechanised than of old. 
What they have in the way of motorised divisions I do not 
know, but they certainly have the transport to move 
infantry divisions in trucks close upon the heels of their 
armoured forces, which they lacked in the past. Their 
initial speed was so great that they are likely to have 
captured sections of railway and quantities of rolling-stock 
intact. They are sure to have perfected their methods 
by: experience. They may well have run petrol pipe- 
lines up to their road-heads and made préparations to 
prolong them. They must have captured a considerable 
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port on the 


E OF GERMANY: A MAP SHOWING EAST PRUSSIA’S ENCIRCLEMENT BY ROKOS- 
WHERE 
AND WITH KONIEV IN SILESIA AT THE GATES OF BRESLAU, 


The Russian steamroller advance into the Reich itself, opening up a new phase of this portentous 
offensive, namely, the Battle of Germany, with all the indications at the time of writing that 
Guderian and the High Command of the Wehrmacht cannet stem the brilliantly generaled armies of 
the Soviet, may lead to more spectacular events in the near future. 
and Latvia, practically sealed off with some 
and as first fruits of this offensive, General Bagramyan captured Memel, the important fortress and 
Baltic, and completed the liberation of Lithuania. 
blocking the German retreat from East Prussia and advancing on Zhukov’s right, 
Zhukov had his spearheads thrust forward into Brandenburg (where Berlin stands), only: 110 miles 
In Silesia, Koniev. once he consolidated his crossings of the Oder, was free to 


east of the capital. 
the Middle Oder. 


advance along its left bank and loosen the German hold opposite Zhukov, in 


ADVANCE OF ZHUKOV INTO BRANDENBURG PROVINCE, 


Rokossovsky, on 


Map copyright by “‘ The Times.” 





FIRST BALTIC 
MEMEL ON 
AND FINALLY FREED LITHUANIA. 


GENERAL 
ARMY, 


COMMANDING THE 
PORT OF 


BAGRAMYAN, 
WHO CAPTURED THE 
JANUARY 28, 


As our map shows, East Prussia 
rman. troops, is itself sufficiently momentous, 


inside the frontier on the railway from 
Kénigsberg to Berlin. If the smash is to 
come anywhere, it will be here. I may confess 
that I did not expect it would be Zhukov 
who would have the beau ré/e in this offen- 
sive ; it seemed to me more probable that it 
would be Koniev, and that the main thrust 


STANDS 


would be through Silesia down the Oder. 
January 28, was Perhaps I should have foreseen that the 
while Marshal built-up industrial area of Upper Silesia 


would create a barrier through which Koniev 
could not rapidly force his way, while 
Zhukov, crossing open plains containing no 
serious obstacles, would move at a greater 
pace. In this respect one of the German commentators 
made a revealing remark last week. He. said, almost 
plaintively, that the Germans had put up strong and com- 
plicated road-blocks in the hope of checking the advance, 
but that in the open frozen country the Russians had 
driven their tanks and vehicles round them. That is the 
advantage of what is called in military parlance * easy” 
as opposed to “ difficult”? country, and of hard ground 
as opposed to rain-sodden fields. 

Yet if a pause should come in the near future, it will be 
found that Koniev has struck as powerful a blow for victory 
as Zhukov. The loss of the Silesian industrial area, both 
on the Polish and on the German side of the frontier, will 
create a very serious handicap to the enemy’s war pro- 
duction. Until last year, the fact that so large a proportion 
of German industry was established close to the frontiers 
—in the Ruhr, Upper Silesia, and to a smaller extent in 
the Saar—was disguised by rapid German expansion, 
which created deep cushions of conquered territory to 
protect it. That day is past. Upper Silesia, so far as it 
is still held by the Germans, has ceased to produce for 
them, while Allied troops stand upon the borders of the 
other two areas. This would in any case spell the eventual 
doom of Germany. But we do not want to wait for victory 
by means of attrition and strangulation. War-tortured 
Europe hopes for a quicker ending, which can be brought 
about only by the conquest of Germany. Whether or 
not I am right in supposing that there may be one more 
pause before the final act, | consider that there is a sound 
basis for this hope 
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LIBERATED WARSAW —LARGELY IN RUINS: GERMAN 
VANDALISM MAINLY, RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DAMAGE. 
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IN SHATTERED WARSAW: THE RUINS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL S : THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF KING SIGISMUND THE THIRD; WANTONLY DESTROYED 
PALACE, DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING NAZIS. ALMOST THE 3 d BY THE RETREATING NAZIS. THE ONLY HABITABLE PART OF WARSAW IS THE FORMER GERMAN SECTION. 
WHOLE OF THE CITY HAS BEEN LAID WASTE. 














UNDERGROUND HEROES OF WARSAW GREETING A MEMBER OF THE FIRST POLISH 
ARMY AS WARSAW WAS LIBERATED ON JANUARY 17, 





SOVIET HFAVY ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A WARSAW SOUARE: THE HOUSES 
IN THIS PART OF THE CITY APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN LITTLE DAMAGED, 

















7 
eee wees Fee ee aay ; AS eee 
SOME OF WARSAW’'S INHABITANTS RETURNING TO THEIR MOMES ALONG A DEBRIS- ) REDUCED TO RUINS BY THE GERMAN VANDALS—~A FINE BUILDING, NOW AN EMPTY 
) LITTERED STREET. BUILDINGS HERE HAVE SUFFERKE! BADLY. \ ( SHELL, IN WAR-TORN AND DEVASTATED WARSAW. 
~e —- ——— - - - ee COLELLO OO OL LE Oe * 
Warsaw, the Polish capital, enslaved by Hitler for five years and four months, was it ceased to be the seat of the Polish Government and began preparations for 
finally liberated by Russian and Polish troops on January 17. Warsaw is the eighth a siege. On September 10, 1939, it was raided fourteen times by German bomber 
capital into which the Red Army has marched since it crossed the Soviet frontiers On September 27, 1939, it surrendered to the Germans after a twenty day lege 
The others are: Sofia, Bulgaria; Bucharest, Rumania; Riga, Latvia; Kovno, | August 1, 1944, General Bor’s Polish Underground Army began .. armed uprising in 
5 > | aft r . } ic ‘ vole the ‘\ I les yave 
Lithuania; Tallinn, Estonia; Belgrade, Yugoslavia; and Budapest, Hungary. Warsaw, the city; October 2, 1944, after 63 days’ heroic strug c arsaw ga 


now a city of ruins, has had a terrible history during this war: ‘on September 7, 1939, up organised resistance Jan. 17,°1945, Warsaw finally liberated Pictur Re 
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SOME OF THE MACHINERY OF A MODERN CRUISER—A VIEW OF THE ENGINE-ROOM OF 

H.M.S. “‘ MAURITIUS,’’ IN WHICH (CENTRE) IS THE FIGURE OF COMMANDER (E) P. B. CARUANA, R.N. 

THE MACHINERY OF THE ‘“MAURITIUS’’ IS LISTED AS: PARSONS’ GEARED TURBINES. FOUR 
SHAFTS. BOILERS: EIGHT ADMIRALTY THREE-DRUM TYPE. S.H.P. 72,500=33 KNOTS. 


INSIDE A MODERN BRITISH CRUISER. 


Drawines By Ligut. (Sp.) Sternen Bone, R.N.V.R., OrrictAL ApmIraLty ARTIST. 


"THESE. drawings by Lieut. Stephen Bone were made on board the cruiser H.M.S. “ Mauritius,” 

which has had a distinguished record since her completion on January 1, 1941. The 
‘“‘ Mauritius "’ gives her name to a Crown Colony class of nine cruisers of 8000 tons displacement, 
all completed after the outbreak of war. Her armament consists of twelve 6-in. guns, eight 
4-in. A.-A. guns, and sixteen guns of smaller unspecified calibre. With a length of 549 ft. and a 
beam of 62 ft., her equipment includes catapult launching gear for the three Aircraft which she 
carries. Laid down in March 1938, she was built by Messrs: Swan Hunter, and engined by the 
Wallsend Slipway. Designed under the limitations of the London Naval Treaty, the ships of her 
class are a triumph of naval construction, with armament and speed which a few years ago would 
have required much greater displacement. Complement and horse-power actually exceed by a 
considerable margin those of many of the battleships of the last war. By the beginning ot 1942, 
H.M.S. ‘ Mauritius'’ had steamed over 80,000 miles on the Empire’s trade routes, including a 
visit to her parent Colony, She played a considerable part in the Battle of the Mediterranean, 
and is one of the cruisers whose bombardments of enemy gun emplacements, troop concentrations, 
shore defences, and lines of communication in Sicily and Italy were an important contribution to 
the initial landings and subsequent operations of Allied troops. Her bombardment of Augusta, 
for example, was particularly effective, and she also provided covering fire before the assault on 
the Gulf of Salerno, and supporting fire thereafter. In February of last year, with the Dutch 
gunboat “ Flores,’’ she kept up day-and-night bombardments in the Formia area, just ahead of 
the Fifth Army's main front, and on March 6, 1944, it was reported that she had again been in 
action, carrying out nine separate bombardments of German gun positions and troop concentrations. 
The weight of fire which H.M.S. ‘ Mauritius" can lay down: in support of ground forces is im- 
pressive. When she brings her main armament to bear, she can hurl into her target twelve 6-in. 
shells, each weighing 100lbs., in each salvo, and the rate of fire is ten rounds per minute. This 
gives a total of 120 shells, containing 12,000 Ibs. of high explosives per minute. H.M.S. ‘‘ Mauritius ” 
subsequently distinguished herself in similar actions during the landings of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force in Normandy on D-Day and thereafter; and, later, showed an equal gallantry in sea action 
by preventing the escape of enemy vessels trapped by the Allied occupation of Brittany. In an 
engagement off Brest and Lorient on August 23, for instance, she led two destroyers into action, 

pursuing and destroying eight enemy ships, including heavily-armed escort vessels. 


(RIGHT.) INSIDE A 6-IN. GUN-TURRET OF H.M.S. ‘ MAURITIUS."’ THE CRUISER’S ARMAMENT 
INCLUDES TWELVE 6-IN. GUNS, EIGHT 4-IN. A.-A. GUNS, AND SIXTEEN GUNS OF SMALLER CALIBRE. 
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THE RUSSIAN HURRICANE OFFENSIVE INTO GERMANY: IMPORTANT | ¢ 





THE VAST WAR-INDUSTRY HULDSCHINSKY IRON WORKS AT 


HINDENBURG, UPPER SILESIA: THE GREAT ZABORZE STEEL GLEIWITZ, UPPER SILESIA, A VERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL THE WELL-KNOWN IRON WORKS AT KONIGSHUTTE (KROLENSKA jou 
WORKS. HINDENBURG, A BIG INDUSTRIAL AND DEFENCE CENTRE, CAPTURED ON JANUARY 24 BY KONIEV. HUTA), IN _UPPER SILESIA, ALSO CAPTURED BY KONIEV, i om 
BASE, WAS STORMED BY KONIEV’S FORCES ON JANUARY 26. IN THE VITAL WAR INDUSTRIAL CENTRE, 


LE OE EP ROTOR 


bs 





MARIENBURG, EAST PRUSSIA, WITH THE CASTLE OF THE 
TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, THE FINEST MEDIA VAL SECULAR EDIFICE 





TANNENBERG, E. PRUSSIA, TAKEN BY CHERNIAKOVSKY ON IN GERMANY : RQKOSSOVSKY TOOK THE TOWN ON JANUARY 26, INSTERBURG, EAST PRUSSIA,* CAPTURED ON JANUARY 22, WITH F 
JAN. 21: THE HIN DENBURG MEMORIAL COMMEMORATING ALLENSTEIN, BY CHERNIAKOVSKY. INSTERBURG, WITH A I 
THE GERMAN VICTORY OVER THE RUSSIANS HERE IN I914. POPULATION OF 40,000, IS THE SECOND CITY OF EAST PRUSSIA, 

“ ; 


eS ee 





ORTELSBURG, EAST PRUSSIA, WHICH WAS TAKEN BY ROKOS- 
SOVSKY ON JANUARY 24, NOT FAR FROM TANNENBERG AND 





- Sl 


OPPELN; CAPITAL OF GERMAN UPPER SILESIA, FELL TO KONIEV ALLENSTEIN, FROM HEREABOUTS HE CROSSED THE FRONTIER A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PLOCK, POLAND: A COMMUNICATIONS 
ON JANUARY 24. IT WAS A GREAT ENEMY BASE AND ARMS CENTRE AND STRONGHOLD ON THE VISTULA, CAPTURED BY 
MANUFACTURING CENTRE, 5 ee ZHUKOV ON JANUARY I9. 


, a ~— . ~ : - — « . | ‘ 
! , y . " e | | | 
at . : ; y : 





KUTNO, POLAND, SHOWING THEI MARKET SQUARE, A CENTRE LYCK, CHIEF TOWN IN THE MASURIAN LAKE DISTRICT, TAKEN TARNOW THE TOWN HALI WHICH FELL ON DECEMBER 19 P 
OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY, IT FELI TO ZHUKOV, WITH LODZ, bY ROKOSSOVSKY ON JANUARY 24. THE MASURIAN LAKES TO ZuHt KOV'S FAST ADVANCE, ITS COLLAPSE PRECEDING THE 5 
ON JANI ARY 19. 4 WERE FROZEN, PERMITTING RUSSIAN TANKS To CROSS. CAPTURI OP CRACOW IN SOUTHERN POLAND. 
Some idea of what might be described as Marshal Stalin's hurricane offensive along the | from the Ruhr, owing to Allied bombing Indeed, the Gleiwitz-Beuthen-Katowice 


entire Russian front is perhaps conveyéd by a selection of photographs of various “ triangle"’ is one of the greatest industrial bases in the world, and Koniev struck at 





cities and towns captured in the stride of the Soviet armies of Marshals Koniev, its south-east, where is the Dombrowa coal basin, on the Polish side of the frontie: 
Zhukov, Rokossovsky, and Cherniakovsky. Some represent the most vital industrial Marshal Koniev stormed Hindenburg, and with the fall of Katowice, Hitler's war 
centres in Upper Silesia, and afford a visual illustration of the immense crippling industry zone was in Allied hands. Meanwhile Rokossovsky, to Zhukov's north, was 
effect the capture of such manufacturing towns as Gleiwitz, Beuthen, Katowice, and humbling Prussia’s pride, levelling it to the ground, the Junker strongholds which had 
Hindenburg must immediately have on enemy war production, because, apart from flourished on war for centuries, for the Teutonic Knights were no better than 


the industrial works already existing there, great numbers of others were evacuated marauders and robbers. The case of Tannenberg may be cited. The Russians here 
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\NT |CITIES AND INDUSTRIAL CENTRES CAPTURED BY THEIR ARMS. 





{ AN AERIAJ VIEW OF ELBING, NOTED FOR ITS LOCOMOTIVE 
OLENSKA j TILSIT, EAST PRUSSIA, ON THE RIVER MEMEL, A VERY .~ WORKS, AND THE DOCKYARD, IN EAST PRUSSIA, IT WAS TAKEN \ VIEW OF MEMEL, THE IMPORTANT PORT OF LITHUANTA, 
KONIEV, i IMPORTANT CENTRE OF IRON FOUNDRIES, ETC. FELL TO BY ROKOSSOVSKY ON JANUARY 26, HAVING MANY INDUSTRIES. IT WAS CAPTURED BY GENERAI 
] GENERAL CHERNIAKOVSKY ON JANUARY 2I. . BAGRAMYAN ON JANUARY 28. 





BROMBERG (BYDGOSZC), IN NORTH-WEST POLAND, CAPTURED 
BY ZHUKOV ON JANUARY 23. BY ITS CAPTURE, THE GERMAN 





}, WITH BEUTHEN—A PANORAMIC VIEW OF ONE OF THE IMPORTANT ODER DEFENCE LINE WAS OUTFLANKED. KATOWICE, POLAND, A VIEW OF THE MARKET-PLACE, TAKEN 
ITH A INDUSTRIAL CITIES OF UPPER SILESIA, WHICH FELL TO BY ZHUKOV ON JANUARY 28, IN A REGION OF COMPLEX 
RUSSIA, KONIEV ON JANUARY 28, WITH GLEIWITZ AND KATOWICE. Ni WAR INDUSTRIES. 





ALLENSTEIN, EAST PRUSSIA, ALSO FELL TO ROKOSSOVSKY ON 
JANUARY 72 16 MILES FROM TANNENBERG FROM MEDIAVAI 
SATIONS WILLENBERG, EAST PRUSSIA, A STRONG-POINT IN THE DAYS IT WAS HEADQUARTERS OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS. LOTZEN, EAST PRUSSIA, TAKEN BY CHERNIAKOVSKY ON 
JANUARY 26, WITH ALLENBURG AND NORDENBURG, ALI 





ED BY GERMAN DEFENCE ZONE, CAPTURED BY ROKOSSOVSKY 
ON JANUARY 23. IT LIES SOUTH OF ORTELSBURG. 


POWERFUL STRONG-POINTS IN THE GELRMAN DEFENCES 















19 SAALFELD, A DELIGHTFUL PART OF EAST PRUSSIA, 20 MILES WEHLAU, EAST PRUSSIA—THE MARKET-PLACE AND RATHAUS KALISZ, POLAND, SHOWING RESULTS OF PREVIOUS GERMAN 

THE SOUTH OF ELBING. CAPTURED BY ROKOSSOVSKY ON 30 MILES EAST OF KONIGSBERG, WHICH FELL TO CHERNIA BOMBS A BIG TEXTILE CENTRE, THE MAIN JUNCTION 
JANUARY 23, IN HIS ENVIRONMENT ADVANCE, KOVSKY ON JANUARY 2}. BETWEEN CRACOW AND POZNAN CAPTURED BY ZHUKOV 

ce had to avenge their great defeat on August 30, 1914, when the flower of their army are allowing for the probability of the permanent loss of East Prussia, otherwise, why 
at was annihilated. Here the Prussians had erected their Reichsehrenial or national should they destroy the monument ?_ The astonishing feature of the Russian offer 

r war memorial, burial place of Hindenburg and twenty unknown soldiers of the first | has been the immense speed in the advance, as though the Soviet armies had met 
ar World War. The Germans, on retreating, blew it up, removing the mortal remains little opposition. Cherniakovsky, for instance, on January 19, advanced 28 miles 
1s of Hindenburg and his wife and all the Prussian war flags before so doing The | in 24 hours, and Zhukov covered 50 miles in 48 hours, between Poznan and Bromberg 

d curious sequel was that when this was known inside Germany, it made, according to | two instances of many. German strategy was fooled and taken off its guard. It was 
n ‘ The Times,’ a deep impression on political and military circles. In Berlin it was reported that 24 hours before the offensive was launched in Poland, the Wehrmacht 






widely interpreted as an admission—-perhaps subconscious—that the German leaders | generals, over-confident, re-grouped their forces in the wrong areas 
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< GERMAN POCKET NO. I,—THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, COMPRISING JERSEY, +4. 


<” GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, AND SARK—STILL UNDER NAZI DOMINATION 
4, AS THE ALLIED FORCES ARE BATTLING THEIR WAY INTO GERMANY ITSELF. 
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GERMAN POCKETS STILL RESISTING 
IN LIBERATED FRANCE. 


Fes. 3, 1945 

















> FRENCH CIVILIANS, EVACUATED FROM THE GERMAN POCKET NO. 3.—ST. NAZAIRE—ARRIVING 
. AT NANTES. RED CROSS WORKERS AND AMBULANCE MEN CAN BE SEEN BESIDE THE TRACK. 
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GERMAN POCKETS NOS. 
INCLUDES THE QUIBERON 
BELLE-ISLE. 


annex 








2 AND 3.-—-LORIENT AND ST. 
PENINSULA 
BOTH ARE IMPORTANT SUBMARINE BASES. 


SETS ARR EA TNA Nettle A EM ek BE TO LIT IL TY eeiiees deen = 


NAZAIRE. 
AND THE TWO BIG 


A rr oO 10 20 


é 
THE FORMER ALSO Z&% 
ISLANDS OF GROIX AND  } 








Miles. 
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GERMAN POCKETS NOS. 4, 5, AND 6.—LA ROCHELLE, WITH THE 


LAST TWO BLOCK THE APPROACHES TO BORDEAUX. 





\ HARBOUR OF LA PALLICE; ROYAN; AND POINTE DE GRAVE. THESE 




















a i 
GERMAN OFFICERS WITH AN AMERICAN (CENTRE) STANDING BESIDE THE TRAIN 
t PACKED WITH REFUGEES ON THEIR WAY 


TO NANTES FROM ST. NAZAIRE, 


FRENCH F.F.1. MEN WATCHING THE SITUATION AT ST. NAZAIRE, READY 
, FOR ANY GERMAN MOVE TO BREAK OUT AS THE CIVILIANS ARE EVACUATED. 


Pa 





While the Allied forces in the West are steadily fighting their way into Germany 
itself, another battle, in a milder form, is being waged several hundred miles westward 
on the coast of the Atlantic, for there the Germans hold several pockets—round 
St. Nazaire and Lorient; La Rochelle; and each side of the mouth of the Gironde. 


The remaining pocket-——not contested at the moment—is the Channel Islands. 


In the 
Lorient area—with the submarine base at the mouth of the Scorff—there are 25,000- 
30,000 Germans, well armed with naval guns, field guns, mortars, and A.-A. guns. 


from north to south. It is held by 30,000 Cermans. Both pockets are loosely 
encircled by F.F.1. troops, with a few American battalions. At La Rochelle there 
are 18,000 Germans, and at Royan and Pointe de Grave, blocking the approaches 
to the great port of Bordeaux, some 18,000 Germans are in occupation. © As for 
the civilians who live in these pockets, it ‘s difficult to estimate the numbers, but 
those from St. Nazaire, at least, have now been evacuated. 


Maps Copyright, George Philip and Son, Lid. 





4 bie od 
The St. Nazaire pocket is much larger ; it extends over an area 40 miles wide and 45 miles 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








SIR CLARENCE H. K. MARTEN. 
The new Provost of Eton, in the 
room of Lord Quickswood, is Sir 
Clarence Marten, K.C.V.0. Vice- 
saeco of Eton since November 
. An inspiring teacher of 
-~ history, he has written a 


number of books. He was Princess 
Elizabeth’s educational guide. 








MR, ARTHUR SYMONS. 
The poet and critic, Mr. Arthur 
Symons, died on January 22. His 
most widely known book of poems, 
the “‘ London Nights,” appeared in 
1895. It was in literary criticism 
that his best work was done. He 
also wrote on painting, music, the 

drama, and on dancing. = 












ee 


CHARLES MAURRAS, CHARGED WITH TREASON AND 
SENTENCED TO TWENTY YEARS’ SECLUSION. 


Charles eS the seventy-seven-year-old French writer and 
Royalist leader, has been sentenced to twenty years’ seclusion 
for intelligence with the enemy, collaboration, and denunciation 
of certain French patriots, some of whom were executed by the 
Gestapo. By his skilful sophistry and brilliant invective he 
destroyed faith in the Republic and its leaders. 
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M. KONSTANTIN UMANSKY. 
The Soviet Ambassador in Mexico, 
M. Umansky, has lost his life in an 
aeroplane accident in Mexico whilst 
on his way to present his letters of 
credence as viet Minister to 
Costa Rica. M. Umansky served 
as Ambassador in ww 

between 1940 and 1 





MR. JAMES TURNER. Testa ~ 


The newly elected president of the 
National Farmers’ Union is Mr. 
James Turner, who, at the age 
of thirty-seven, is the youngest 
president the N.F.U. has chosen. 
He is leading the delegation of 
farmers visiting New Zealand and 
Australia. 





— ~~ 


“ 


ROBERT BRASILLACH, EDITOR OF “ JE SUIS PARTOUT,” 
LISTENS AS SENTENCE OF DEATH IS PASSED ON HIM. 


Robert Brasillach, the thirty-five-year-old editor of the anti- 
Semitic newspaper, “ Je Suis Partout,” during the German 
occupation of France, was recently sentenced to death by a specia! 
court in Paris. Our picture shows him on his feet as he listens 
to the death sentence being passed. France is going ahead fast 
with her trials of war criminals and many have been already judged. 
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CAPTAIN R. H. BERNAYS (LEFT), M.P. 
FOR BRISTOL NORTH, REPORTED MISSING 
IN ITALY. 





pita scencnceccesececsenreneeceseccssessootag 
MR. J. D. CAMPBELL (RIGHT), JUNIOR 

MEMBER FOR ANTRIM, REPORTE! MISSING 

7 IN ITALY. 











Captain Bernays and Mr. J. D. Campbell, who 
were visiting the forces in Italy, have been 
reported missing whilst on a flight from Rome 
to Brindisi. Captain Bernays, who is forty-two, 
and was for some years engaged in journalism, 


THE 


DUKE AND 
AT THEIR DEPARTURE, 


DUCHESS 


OF GLOUCESTER HAVE ARRIVED 
DUCHESS WITH THE KING 


The Duke and Duchess of’ Gloucester left London on December 16, and the King and Queen 
and the Duchess of Kent were at Euston to see them off. 


THE DUKE AND 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


AND QUEEN. 


In the course of their voyage they 


Mr. J. D. Campbell, who was travelling in the 
same ‘plane as Captain Bernays, between Rome 
and rindisi, is forty-six. He was elected 
Unionist Member for one of the County Antrim 
seats at_a by-election in 1943. He is also Deputy 


4 
TAKEN | 








has represented Bristol North since 1931. He visited Gibraltar, Malta, and Ceylon, arriving in Sydney on January 28. At the Duke's express Flax Controller in Northern Ireland. Both 
joined d the Liberal National Party in 1936. In {i desire, he had two conferences with Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, in | Mr. Campbell and Captain Bernays were members 
1940 he betame Deputy nal missioner H the south-east Asia theatre, who came to Colombo, Ceylon, for the Bom j of the Parliamentary party touring Italy, and 

for the Southern Civil lence . Neenst : ad our photographs were taken during that ‘tour. 














OWN REGENCY COUNCIL TO ACT FOR HIM IN YUGOSLAVIA. 


Dr. Subasitch, the Yugoslav Prime Minister in London, recently 

handed his own tion, and that of his Government, to King 

Peter. He was immediately empowered to form another Govern- 

ment, and one that would prove an aséet for the realisation of the 

Tito-Subasitch agreement. King Peter will nominate his own 

Regency Council to act for him in Yugoslavia until the people 
have the future constitution of the State 





KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA, WHO WILL NOMINATE HIS } 
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LIEUT. JOHN H. GRAYBURN, V.C., 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. for supreme courage, leadership, i 
and devotion to duty at Arnhem on September 17th and 19th, Lieut. 
Grayburn was 4 piatoon commander of the Parachute Battalion 
which was ordered to seize and hold the bridge over the Rhine at 


Arnhem. He led his 


in the face. of a hail of bullets. Wounded himself, 
casualties, he directed a withdrawal 
killed whilst directing the withdrawal of his men in full view of an i 

enemy tank. 


heavy 


et ee 


platoon on to the bridge and began the attack 
and with of 


Next day he was i 





last December, he 
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THE PARACHUTE REGT. | onammaeuananeaaaaeanenannaaenasnannanns pees eese ten, 
THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER AND ARCHBISHOP 
DAMASKINOS’ RIGHT-HAND MAN-—-GENERAL PLASTIRAS 


In 1933, following an election won by the Royalist party in Greece 
General Plastiras endeavoured to seize power with the purpose 


reventing thé overthrow of the Republic. The attempt failed, 
he went into exile, living mainly in the South of France until. 
was recalled to Greece as a man acceptable 
to all He i is now Prime Minister 
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COMMUNITY HEATING: A SYSTEM WHICH KEEPS AN ENTIRE TT 


sonomonns = {BULK HOT WATER SUPPLY FOR LARGE BUIL 


‘ | . pao . 5 
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PIPES TO AIR 
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WOT WATER. 
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WHEAT # Oe WATER. 
STORAGE TO WATER 
TANKS. CALORIFIER.. 
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THE BULK HOT WATER SUPPLY MAINS WILL 
PROBABLY BE CARRIED IN SPECIAL CONDUITS wl 
~~ a s 
HOUSE INDIRECTLY 
CONNECTED TO 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM 


WITH STORAGE 
| CALORIFIER.. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. 


a “ml ast * ai en , Me 
TMIBLOISTRIBUTION OF BULK HEAT 
. ’ 


H. DAvis, FROM INFORMATION 





ESTATE POWER HOUSE 
FOR. DOMESTIC 
HOT WATER. HEATING 


* AND SUPPLY SERVICES. 
~ Hig 


UNIT HEATER. 


INDIRECT HOT WATER CALORIFIER. 
AND STORAGE TANK. 


INDIRECT DOMESTIC SUPPLY 
HOT WATER CYLINDER. 


Ts 
> 
MEAT INSULATION OF THE 
PIPES BY LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CONCRETE. 
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COOLING PIPES 
IN THE RIVER. 











> HOT \VATER. DOMESTIC 
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MAIN CONDUIT 
WITH FLOW AND 
RETURN HOT 
WATER. MAINS 
UNDER. STREET. 


A 
TO PREMISES. 


GROUND DIAGRAMMATICALLY 
CUT AWAY. 


SUPPLY FROM 
ESTATE POWER 
HOUSE AND 
RETURN OF 
coo 


LED WATER. 


DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS EXPLANATORY OF THE 


The recent excessively cold weather in Britain has brought 
much in line with that of a number of municipal engineers 
argued the advantages of community heating. A -typical 
the heating of a complete housing estate is explained in 
Plans for such systems are already in an advanced stage and to cite one 
example, Manchester has in hand a ‘scheme for the community heating of a 
new post-war housing estate some 10,000 workers at Wythenstowe. The 
system is ‘new’ only as far as this country is certain towns 


public opinion very 
who have long 
system planned for 
our artist's drawings 


here, 


for 
concerned, for 


SYSTEM BY WHICH A CENTRAL POWER STATION PROVIDES A 


| in Canada, Russia, and other countries have been community-heated for some 
| time. Like other public services, such as gas and electricity, community heating 
is provided from a central power station by way of mains laid beneath the road 
| and, like other services, flows through 
| Hot water is the general 


surfaces? with feeders to individual houses; 
which registers the household's consumption. 
used, flowing through normal heating pipes and radiators amd then 
the central power station to be reheated and thus kept in constant 
Apart from its main purpose of house-warming, a community supply 


a meter 
medium 
returning to 
circulation 
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IRE TOWN WARM AND ABOLISHES HOUSEHOLD DRUDGERY. 
9 9) alte CS feel MES Bee 


EAT- AND_POWER-G 


RMATION §UppLIED BY ARTHUR SCULL AND SON, LIMITED, BRISTOL. 
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=STORA 
CIRCULATING 
PUMPS, 


ASH AND GRIT 
STOKERS. ido EG teaale). F 


FEED WATER 
HEATERS. CONDENSATOR.. 





THE POST-WAR. HOUSE WILL PROBABLY HAVE ITS BULK 
HOT-WATER SUPPLY METER IN ADDITION TO THE GAS AND 
“ww ELECTRICITY METERS. 


HOT WATER. 
SUPPLY METER 


COMPLETE HEAT 
OISTRIBUTION 
bao i.selsic)leltas 





HOT WATER, SUPPLY. 


COMPLETE DGMESTIC HOT WATER. 
SUPPLY THROUGHOUT PREMISES. : 


INDIRECT HOT WATER 
CYLINDER. . 


STOP VALVES. 
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ES A DAY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE OF HOT WATER THROUGH METERS TO EACH INDIVIDUAL HOUSEHOLD OF A COMMUNITY. 


for all other normal household needs, such as | converted to supply community heating 
| during the process of generating electrical current 
] 


from sources at present largely wasted 


some of hot water would be used A final ‘ 
/ nal argument in ftavour 


ating | washing, bathing, and the heating of airing cupboards, and would be ava lable 

road | twenty-four hours a day. In addition to these many advantages, it also does of the system—possibly of even greater ultimate importance than the many other 

rough | @ away with all the drudgery involved in lighting and fuelling domestic boilers advantages—is that it abolishes a large percentage ol smoke over a township, 
On the economic side, com- lets in the full benefit of the sun to improve the health of urban dwellers, and 


neral | and coal fires and clearing away their dirty ashes 

competitive with any other form of and clear ait 
be provided 
station does away with much unnecessary labour for the housewife. 


heat results in a permanently clean community, with fresh vegetation 


In short. it ensures warm and comfortable houses in the coldest of weather. and 


then munity heating is claimed to be 
stant | Mii generation and supply, even where a special power station has to 
upply It is even more economic in the case of an existing electrical supply 
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— Russia, inured to icy winters and bordering on the 

ice-sheet of the Pole, geology now turns for en- 
lightenment about the processes of the last Ice Age. It 
is the Quaternary Ice Age, coinciding in time with the 
evidence of the appearance of Early Man on the Earth ; 
ind its vestiges after a remarkable departure from the 
relatively uniform sequence of occurrences which inscribe 
their history on the surface of the Earth’s crust. Other 
Ice Ages, buried among the obliterated past of the Permian 
and pre-Cambrian rocks millions of years ago, leave 





By E. S. GREW. 


the third of them a spearhead reached the outskirts of 
Finchley, its farthest south. 

If the causes of the beginning of an Ice Age are still 
obscure, and the reasons alleged for it in dispute, the 
proof of an inter-glacial interlude is far from demonstrable. 
Till fairly recent times the Alps, with their shrinking 
glaciers, were taken as an object lesson. They offer the 
appearance of an inter-glacial thaw, but apart from their 
insignificance compared with the ice-sheet of the Antarctic 














It is less baffling to distinguish the areas occupied by 

_ the successive waves of the encroaching ice-sheets and to 
define their boundaries. This has been accomplished for 
the Quaternary Ice Age by the researches of Swedish and 
Russian geologists, whose conclusions, arrived at by tireless 
effort over a number of years, are endorsed by other 
glaciologists. The conclusions follow on an authoritative 
preamble, setting forth how and where the ice began to 
accumulate. The Baltic was its cradle; and its centre 
of distribution was eaSt of the Scandinavian 





nothing but the evidence of their occurrence. 


mountains: From the northern part of the Baltic 





Kut the Quaternary Ice Age has so written its 
comings and goings, its advances and retreats, 
that it has to be reckoned not as one Ice Age 
but as four, its glacial periods separated by warmer 
inter-glacial interludes accompanied by increasing 
rain or snow. 

Certainly it is that during this period of half- 
a-million years at least, when areas of Europe and 
America as large as any existing now in the Arctic, 
the Antarctic or Greenland became covered with ice, 
and glaciers and ice-caps and ice-sheets elsewhere 
were bigger than now, there were recurring 
variations of temperature and rainfall or snowfall. 
Then we have to ask again—Why? The glacial 
conditions might be put down to the falling off, of 
the internal heat of the Earth, if a cause could 
be found for it: and the present belief, to which 
the discovery of the emanations of radium gave 
birth, is that the Earth was not.cooling then and 
is not cooling now. But why should short genial 
conditions follow on the heels of the epochs of freezing? 

Explanations based on variations of the heat 
received from the sun, whether founded on the 
theory that it is a long-period variable star; or 
on the displacement of the sun’s axis; or on the 
secular change of the path the Earth describes about 
it; or on the siow redistribution of land and 
water as continents rise and fall—all fail to stand 
up to the holes picked in them by rival planners, 
and none will tell why, beyond a peradventure 
the long thaw followed on the frost, and the frost 
then staged what, in some circles, is called a 
come-back. The more imminent question for 
geologists, theorists, or sceptics is whether we 
are now living in an inter-glacial périod, with 
another Ice Age to come, or whether the several 
epochs of the Quaternary Ice Age being now 
finished and done with, we are approaching a 
warm era when the Arctic ice will all be gone, 
and tree-ferns and a general sub-tropical vegetation 
will flourish on its site as once before they did. 

The prospect is not so entrancing as it might 
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] area it spread out in all directions, sending ice 
northward into the Arctic Ocean; eastward and 
southward to the plains of Russia and Germany, 
and west and south seaward, over the shallow 
North Sea to the very margins of the Atlantic 
shelf. Its progress on the Swedish side was harder, 
so here, as more snow was added to the mass, it 
heaped itself up till the cap was 100,000 ft. thick. 
Finally rising to its maximum, it found outlets on 
every side, continuing its steam-roller way to the 
foot of the Timan Mountains, in North Russia, 
which became a new centre of dispersal, handing 
on the ice to the Ural Mountains, which sent down 
waves of glaciers to the plains of Petschera, and 
south to the Valdai Hills, with tongues along the 
Dnieper and the Don. By a like compulsion 
the ice travelled over the Germanic plain to the 
northern ‘slopes of the Carpathians, and at a later 
date to the hallowed precincts of Weimar. It came 
to England : it covered the greater part of Holland. 


geologist, and reproduced by courtesy of the 
British Museum of Natural History, indicates the 
fronts reached by the ice-sheet in the four 
impulses of invasion. They are named after Alpine 
glacier valleys: Giinz, Mindel, Riss, and Wiirm, 
which offer a rough gauge of their occurrence. 
Giinz, the earliest (rather indefinable) advance, 
took place approximately half-a-million years ago ; 
Mindel, 425,000 years; Riss, 225,000 years since. 
On the chart Mindel, the senior, does not appear 
to have gone as far as the junior, Riss. The most 
recent of all the advances, Wiirm, is only 110,000 
years old, but it made three attempts. 

Dr. Golomshtok’s reconstruction reveals that 
Leningrad was covered by the last as well as by 
the other advances of the ice-sheet : that Moscow, 
Smolensk, and Voronezh succumbed, but that 
Stalingrad never fell. The first assault found Early 
t Man in possession, and already engaged in improv- 
ing the implements of his ancestors’ by inventing 
| the first hammer, or coup de poing. The 














present itself to the mind in a Russian winter, 


because if the climate is to become permanently & CHART SHOWING THE THREE SUCCESSIVE ADVANCES OF THE 


warm, the ice-sheets and ice-caps will melt, 
and will precipitate their watery reserves into the 


« | 
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\ MAMMOTH (MAMMUTHOS PRIMIGENIUS) DISCOVERED 


ocean, so that the level of the Atlantic will rise and 
London will be submerged. ‘If, on the other hand, we 
are living in an inter-glacial period, which should last 
100,000 years, this will be succeeded by a further advance 
of the ice-cap beyond its ice barriers, and this will expand 
till it comes down over England, as it has done before. It 
was then thickest over Scotland, where its almost incredible 
weight depressed the land, on the borders of which, when 
the weight had been lifted, raised beaches reared them- 
selves. Half-way down England the tyranny ceased, and 
a discernible line of division, like a hinge, exists where the 
forest lands remained untouched. In the Quaternary 
Ice Ages there were four maximum penetrations, and in 


IN SUSSIA DURING THE QUATERNARY ICE AGE. 


IN FROZEN EARTH ON THE BANKS 
OF THE BERESOVKA RIVER, SIBERIA--AS IT APPEARED WHEN DUG OUT. 


When discovered in 1901, the Siberian Mammoth, shown above, had a broken hip and , @ mass | 
of clotted blood in the chest, and unswallowed grass between the teeth, all suggesting 





BY DR. GOLOMSHTOK, THE RUSSIAN GEOLOGIST. 


at death in which the animal died, 
or the tremendous ice-cap of Greenland, the illustration 
they offer is not crystal clear. For example, a drop in the 
sun's effective radiation should favour the formation of 
ice, but a rise in the sun’s contribution implies more pre- 
cipitation, more snow, more rain, which, collecting where 
it falls, may re-freeze into more ice for the glacier. When 
the ice-sheet of a glacial period advances, it leaves its 
signature on the rocks, even as the Alpine glaciers do, but 
when one line of demarcation of an advance oversteps 
another, the distinction between a failure in the supply 
of’ ice from the source or an increase in the supply of 
snow and rain becomes something like a scientific surmise. 
In short, an inter-glacial period is hard to prove. 


ICE-CAP 
THE CHART WAS MADE 


mammoth was also in possession, and its figure 
was outlined on the walls of Man’s cave shelters 
by the hunters who went afield or the artists 
who stayed at home. A mammoth discovered 





THE SIBERIAN MAMMOTH, RESTORED AND MOUNTED, NOW IN THE MUSEUM 
OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, LENINGRAD. 


was sudden and violent. Most of the animal was preserved. The skin is mounted in the position 
and the skeleton in a walking pose beside it. 


hear by, intact in frozen earth on the banks of the 
Beresovka River, in Siberia, is now stuffed and mounted 
in the Museum of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 
A broken hip and leg, clotted blood in its chest, and un- 
swallowed grass between its teeth suggest a sudden and 
violent death. It stands now as it fell, with the thick 
coat of reddish hair that enabled it to cope with glacial 
conditions ; but the men who hunted it, if thev did, or 
drew its portrait may have belonged to one of the inter- 
glacial periods. They were the Stone-hammer Men, the 
Abbebillians, so named by the Abbé Breuil, after Boucher 
de Perthe’s discovery of their implements on the banks 
of the Somme. 


A chart made by Dr. Golomshtok, the Russian . 
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DAMAGED NAPLES CHURCHES REPAIRED IN THE FACE OF ALL DIFFICULTIES. 
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CLEARING THE TOMB OF ROBERT OF ANJOU, IN THE CHURCH OF SANTA CHIARA, NAPLES, } BADLY DAMAGED, BUT NOT A TOTAL LOSS: THE SCULPTURES ON THE UPPER PART 
OF THE RUBBLE WHICH HAD BURIED IT. } OF THE TOMB OF ROBERT OF ANJOU, IN SANTA CHIARA. 


deine eA Le 
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TEMPORARY REPAIRS TO THE SERIOUSLY DAMAGED CUPOLA OF THE CHURCH OF THE 


MEDIFVAL MOULDING AND A FRAGMENT OF LATER FRESCO WORK, ON THE INTERIOR EAST 

f . sowree 7 . 
f WALL OF SANTA CHIARA, EXPOSED BY CONCUSSION. GEROLOMINI. AS CAN BE SEEN, THE HOLES IN THE DOME HAVE BEEN FILLED IN. } 
{ } 


{ } 
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In a descriptive note on the repair of damaged Naples churches, Lieut.-Colonel Sir himself, designed by Pacio and Giovanni Bertini of Florence. Santa Chiara was 
Leonard Woolley, Archeological Adviser to the War Office, says: “ When the Allied reported to have been completely destroyed, together with all its historic monuments ; 
Forces entered Naples, the town was in a sorry state; our own bombing of the the whole of the interior was burnt out after the church was bombed. In fact, 


harbour and railway, and German demolitions, had wrecked numberless buildings, and a great deal can be salved, and the work has been going on slowly but steadily for 
nearly a year. King Robert's tomb is seen emerging from the rubble which buried 


of the churches alone, six were described as destroyed and nineteen seriously damaged, 

while twenty more had suffered injuries less severe. On the initiative of the Monu- it: the upper part is sadly damaged, but at least this priceless work of art is not 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives Sub-Commission, the task of urgent repair was taken a total loss." Of the Church of the Gerolomini, also in Naples, Sir Leonard Woolley 
in hand, and in the case of twenty-one of these buildings the work is now finished says: “This baroque building is decorated with frescoes by Solimena (1657-1743) 
or far advanced, and that in spite of all difficulties due to lack of money and of and Giordano (1635-1705). Most of its rodf and ceiling was destroyed and 
material. The great church of Santa Chiara, built in 1310-1349 by King Robert the the dome seriously damaged. The damage has now been made good: the holes 
Wise, was filled with the monuments of the Kings of the Angevin dynasty which he | in the dome have been filled in and the whole building, with its cloisters and library, 


founded. Behind the high altar was the magnificent Gothic tomb of King Robert has been re-roofed.”’ 
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‘THE NORTHERN FLEET : A NORTHERN OUTPOST '’—A LINO-CUT 
IN COLOUR, 1943; BY VIKTOR BIBIKOV. 


" OVIET graphic art to-day typifies the present trend of 
development of Russian art in general,"’ writes Professor 

A. A. Sidorov in his foreword to the catalogue of the ‘* Exhibition 
of Soviet Graphic Art." ‘ It is distinguished,’’ he continues, 
‘ by a severe simplicity, restraint and austerity. It concentrates 















“BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES" 


A LINO-CUT IN COLOUR, 1943; 
BY ILYA SOKOLOV 
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“ & ROAD AT THE FRONT” 
—A LITHOGRAPH, 1943 ; BY 


VALENTIN KURDOV. 





“AN 


on a few chosen subjects 
and objectives. It is 
realistic. During 
the years of great strain 
imposed by the war, all 
art in the U.S.S.R. be- 
came even more pur- 
poseful and simple. The 
Soviet artist took his 
place in the ranks of the 
fighters for progress and 
culture. ... There are 
many aspects in the work 
of the artists represented 
at this exhibition. ... 
Works depicting the 
horrors which the Nazis 
brought to our people 
naturally predominate. 

. They are truthful 
documents, full of right- 
éous anger. We have not 
forgotten and never will 
forget the miseries the 
Germans inflicted on the 
U.S.S.R.... The works 
of a number of Lenin- 
grad artists who courage- 
ously and stoically bore 
all the difficulties of the 
siege show how close 
they are to simple and 
vital truth.” Of the 
artists whose works are 
reproduced above, 


day-to-day life. 


ILLUSTRATION TO GOGOL’'S 


Valentin 
and, before the war, was a well-known 
Red Naval and Military Command ; 
Nikolai 


OF RUSSIAN 
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“DISMANTLING WOODEN HOUSES 
IN THE OKHTA DISTRICT OF 
LENINGRAD ” — AN ETCHING, 
1943; BY NIKOLAI PAVLOV. 


‘TARAS BULBA’’’— 
A LITHOGRAPH, 1944; BY EVGENY KIBRIK. 


=< m » =a 
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‘“‘THE BLOCKADE IS LIFTED '’—A LITHOGRAPH, 1944 ; 


BY ALEXEI PAKHOMOV. 


“ MOTOR-BOATS HEADING FOR KERCH: THE KERCH LANDING IN SEPTEMBER 1943''—-AN AQUATINT 
BY PAVEL KIRPICHEV. 


Kurdov was born in 1905, 


he also spent 


graduated 


illustrator of children’s books. 
considerable time with 
Pavlov, born in 1899, graduated from the Leningrad Academy of Arts 


from 


During the siege of Leningrad he worked for the 
the guerrilla units, making sketches of 
of which he is now an 


the 


Leningrad Academy. of 


Arts 


in 1926, 


their 


ART IN GENERAL — |, 
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N EXHIBITION OF SOVIET GRAPHIC ART IN LONDON. 


Continued. 

besieged Leningrad he 
executed a series of 
lithographs entitled 
‘* Leningrad at War.” 
Ilya Sokolov, born in 
1890, has shown at 
many gxhibitions in 
Russia and abroad. 
Pavel Kirpichev, born 
in 1904, specialises in 
poster design, his most 
popular work being a 
series depicting the 
various types of Soviet 
‘planes. Konstantin 
Finogenov, born in 
1902 at Stalingrad, 
fought in the battle of 
Stalingrad and drew 
scenes of the battle- 
field during the action. 
Viktor Bibikov, born 
in 1905, has, since 
1932, been teaching in 
the art circles run in 
Red Army units. He 
is continuing his work 
as an artist in the Red 
Navy. This exhibition, 
showing at the Royal 
Academy of Arts from 
January 26 to March 18, 
is under the auspices 
of the Embassy of the 
U.S.S.R., assisted by 
the Society for Cul- 
tural Relations between 
the Peoples of the 
British Commonwealth 

and the U.S.S.R. 


“CENTRAL SQUARE— 
STALINGRAD : THE 
DEPARTMENT STORE IN 
THE BASEMENT OF 
WHICH PAULUS’S STAFF 
HEADQUARTERS WERE 
LOCATED. PAULUS WAS 
TAKEN PRISONER HERE. 
IN THE FOREGROUND, 
THE RUINS OF THE 
INTOURIST HOTEL ’’—A 
PENCIL DRAWING (FROM 
THE “STALINGRAD ”’ 
SERIES) BY KONSTANTIN 
FINOGENOV. 


Associate Professor— 
in 1927. During the 
early days of the war 
and the siege of Lenin- 
grad, he worked in the 
city, and has produced 
a series of drawings of 
Leningrad and also 
sketches of the destruc- 
tion of the city’s archi- 
tectural monuments. 
Sergei Gerasimov, born 
in 1885, studied in 
Moscow, and since 1936 
has held the post of 
Chairman of the Mos- 
cow Union of Soviet 
Artists. His favourite 
subjects are scenes 
from peasant life. 
Evgeny Kibrik, born 
in 1906, studied at the 
Odessa Arts Institute 
and at the Academy of 
Arts. A well-known 
book illustrator, Alexei 
Pakhomov, born in 
1900, specialises in 
portraying children. In 

Continued above on right 


“MOSCOW SALUTES "'"—A WOOD ENGRAVING IN COLOUR, 1942; BY VIKTOR BIBIKOV. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HAVE never read an historical novel more blithely readable than ‘“ Young Bess 

(Chatto and Windus; 9s. 6d.) ; in a very good month for fiction I put it first, not on 

its final merits, but for sheer surface attractiveness. It is the story of the Princess Elizabeth 

from her thirteenth year till the death of Edward VI.—a brilliant subject and a glad escape 
from the history now being made. 

Margaret Irwin stirs a mass of data with an enviably light hand. She makes a great 
deal of King Harry in his last days—the mountainous, diseased old ogre, treacherous as 
a quicksand, oozing cruelty and charm ; in fact, she makes so much of him and his wives 
and his terrifying potentialities that when he disappears the blank is never quite filled. 
Bess is too young and undeveloped to carry weight enough. But though the King’s 
death leaves a void, there is still much to keep one going. The Seymours then hold the 
stage—the Lord Protector, stiff, idealistic, and 
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THE WONDER, FHE BEAUTY, AND THE ZEST OF LIFE. 


fb. late Lord Grey of Fallodon once said that the beauty of the world and the 
interesting things in wild nature are there for everybody to enjoy, adding the 
admonition that we should take our pleasure therein without destroying or disturbing. 
He would have found in Edwin Way Teale, author of ‘‘ Grassroot JUNGLES ” (Robert 
Hale ; 25s.), a man after his own heart. Mr. Teale is an American who takes the most 
commonplace of insects, as found in his garden and elsewhere, and transmutes them into 
creatures of wonderment and beauty by the magic of his camera. We in this country 
can claim to have been pioneers in Nature photography, but so far as insects are 

concerned, we must take off our hat to Mr. Teale. 
He tells us that the 130 or more magnificent pictures illustrating the book have been 
selected from several thousand negatives, and adds that some, showing the life history of 
the cicada, first appeared in The Illustrated 








wife-ridden, and his jolly brother, the Admiral, 
who married Catherine Parr because he could 
not have Elizabeth, and then so deeply com- 


oo 


London News. This cicada is an insect Methuselah 


THE PRINCESSES IN “OLD MOTHER RED RIDING BOOTS,” THEIR | : 
FOURTH CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. ; when it puts in an appearance, for it has spent 


no fewer than seventeen years underground— 





promised his young stepdaughter-in-law that she 
almost shared his ruin. Tom Seymour is rather 
too much a woman’s hero—manly to exaggera- 
tion ; it is easier to sympathise with his fraternal 
enemy, whom nobody loves. Indeed, one can 
hardly blame the Protector for leaving this 
exuberant nuisance to his fate. Scarcely is the 
conflict over and Bess, with forced precocity, 
hard at work to build up her ruined fame, 
when the little King’s death brings a new peril : 
a party has been raised for Jane Grey, no one 
can tell whether she or Mary will win, and it 
may be fatal to have chosen the losing side. 
And there we stop. There must be a sequel ; 
and the glimpse of Mary in this book (not to 
mention good, prim little Jane) makes one look 
forward to it eagerly. It will be holiday reading. 

‘* Dasha ” (Bodley Head ; 8s. 6d.) is romance 
in another key ; those who remember “* Frossia ”’ 
will know what to expect, only they must not 
expect too much. For, as usual with sequels, 
there is a falling off. ‘‘ Frossia’’ described the 
years of famine in Leningrad, and there we first 
met a cripple child, who was being sent to the 
Crimea to learn to walk. This child, Dasha, 
now returns walking, grown up, ready to play 
her part in the mighty epic of reconstruction. 
The north has changed a great deal, and now 
has even its little backwaters of bourgeois 
comfort; and in one of these Dasha finds 
herself, with a resented stepfather. But it cannot 





and it enjoys the sunlight for a few days at 
most. Bumble-bees, dragonflies, wasps, ants, 
aphides (greenflies), ladybirds—these are some 
of the insects common on both sides of the 
Atlantic dealt with im this fascinating book. 
Of those native to America, the most amazing to 
English readers is, the praying. mantis, the only 
insect which can turn its head like a man, of 
which there are many remarkable photographs, 
including a series showing how the female, when 
mating is ended, attacks and devours the 
male. The text is as interesting and informative 
as the pictures. 

Much has been heard in recent times of the 
Burma Road; but few realise there was a 
Burma Road in the days of Marco Polo, 
a granite-slabbed road that ran over high 
mountains and through valleys and flat lands 
filled with peach blossom, opium poppies, and 
a host of other beautiful flowers. It was con- 
sequently a happy thought to publish Neville 
Bradley’s “Tue O_tp Burma Roap” (Heine- 
mann; 9s. 6d.), an account of a journey from 
Yunnan-Fu to Bhamo undertaken in the spring 
of 1930 by Dr. Bradley, a medical missionary, 
and his friend, Ronald Lankester, the padre at 
his Anglican Mission Hospital at Yunnan-Fu, 
which is the capital of Yunnan Province. 
Setting out on Sunday, March 9g, they reached 
Bhamo, 800 miles distant, on Good Friday, 
April 18, having passed through many towns and 








hold her long. She must get out into the mélée, 
work, love, and spend herself, as all her chosen 
are doing, for a sublime future. Then comes the 
war, and turns a new page. Miss Almedingen 
had a more gripping subject in ‘‘ Frossia ”’ ; here 
the interest is more diluted and broken up. 
But it is still the same hand. 


PRINCESS MARGARET AS THE HON. 


MUSLIN AND LACE, WITH AN UNDER- 
SKIRT AND SASH OF BLUE. 











“LIKE A PICTURE FROM THE FAMILY ALBUM ”’— 
LUCINDA FAIRFAX. THE PRINCESS PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AS LADY “CHRISTINA SHER- 
IS WEARING A VICTORIAN DRESS OF woop, 
HER DRESS IS PINK, WITH CASCADES OF LACE; 


villages where the sight of a white man was a 
rare event. Here is the old China, and many 
intimate pictures of the people and their way 
of life are given. It was not always a pleasant 
journey. The author contracted a certain type 
of cholera; there was sometimes the threat of 
brigands ; there.were insect-infested lodgings ; and 


IN “OLD MOTHER RED RIDING BOOTS.” 





THE HAT, YELLOW STRAW. | 





The French Pacific island of Saint Boniface 
is no great haunt of public spirit, and no one there seems 
less exposed to it than the “ black ”’ wife of its richest man— 
a lovely young half-caste whom he does not love, but has 
married on a defiant impulse. Yet ‘‘ Liana” (Home and 
Van Thal ; gs. 6d.) might be called a study in public spirit, 
from an angle Dasha would not understand. It has at last 
dawned on Mare Royer (not a bad fellow) that his ‘‘ Julie,” 
as he calls her, has a dull life, and he engages the new 
young schoolmaster from France to give her lessons, as a 
diversion. They fall in love. Liana is completely happy. 
And then the two men find a common interest—in the 
news bulletins. Pierre can think of nothing but the landing 
in Africa ; Marc can think of nothing but the Allied blockade. 
They understand each other; they get together. They 
have really no time now for a woman, least of all a 
“black ’”’ woman; and they do not even suspect that 
between them they have broken her will to live. Martha 
Gellhorn is a writer of unusual quality ; she has a subject 
—and she does it full justice. 

* Children and the Dagger” (Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 
turns a new light on the well-worn theme of occupied 
Europe. In evefy town and village where there is organised 
resistance, there are also children; and the children must 
have noticed something of what is happening, whether they 
understood it or not. Indeed, the less they have under- 
stood, the easier, in a way, they should be to pump. The 
Germans are induced to try this in the Czech village of 
Podoli. Clearly it is the teacher’s job; and they put in a 
bright young officer who does it in no time—but fails to 
get round Jarka, the leading spirit. That one failure costs 
him his life; Jarka and the village escape, through an act 





always the mules and the muleteers with which 
to contend- All of which contributes to the making of 
a very readable book, pleasantly introduced by Lady 
Erskine Crum and illustrated with photographs. 

How Malta survived, how its people were saved from 
starvation and its aircraft supplied with essential fuel and 
ammunition, how its manifold problems were approached 
and what are the lessons of it all is told by R. Leslie 
Oliver in “*‘ Matta Besiecep” (Hutchinson; 15s.). The 
volume is a natural successor to the author’s previous 
book, “ Malta at Bay.” It has much to say of the men 
and the ships of the convoys which ran the gauntlet to 
provision the island. It throws some interesting sidelights 
on internal conditions, the strange prescience displayed by 
the enemy when ships and aircraft were due to arrive, 
and the worth of bombing in warfare. It also contains 
some curious hints and speculations concerning the replace- 
ment of General Dobbie by Lord Gort as Governor— 
hints and speculations which might well have been omitted 
failing anything tangible to support them. Elsewhere 
Mr. Oliver is a detailed rather than a graphic writer. 
His suggestions of espionagé and fifth columnists will come 
as an unpleasant surprise to many. He says there were 
several occasions upon which newly-arrived British machines 
were subjected to heavy attacks almost as soon as they 
reached the island; with disastrous result. 

There appears to be a jote de vivre about most airmen 
such as few others possess. That, at least, is the impression 
left after reading several books written by them. It is 
certainly exemplified in “Tam. Gunner Takes Over,” by 
Flight Lieut. R. C. Rivaz, D.F.C. (Jarrolds ; 9s. 6d.). This 
tells of a tail gunner who changed over to pilot, and of how 
he did it, first in this country and then in Canada. His 
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of heroism, greatly favoured by Providence. This is a poor 
account of a story which owes so much to treatment; 


THE SHEPHERDESS (PRINCESS ELIZABETH) AND BEAU 


experiences are graphically related, whether he be telling of 


Frantisek Langer handles his little theme with great skill. 
What a jump to ‘‘ Amabel and Mary Verena ”’ (Faber ; 
10s. 6d.)! Mrs. Hicks Beach has certainly committed a 
rash act in continuing “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe”’; for a 
large number of readers will pronounce it not worth doing, 


BROCADE (ANNE CRICHTON) DURING ACT II. 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret sang and danced with 
great charm in “ Old Mother Red Riding Boots,’ the Royal Christmas 
pantomime devised by their Royal Highnesses and Mr. Hubert 
Tannar, headmaster of the Royal School, Windsor Great’ Park. 
Princess Elizabeth, as Lady Christina Sherwood, sang several duets 
with her sister, notably “ Swinging on a Star” and “ It’s Foolish 


how he acted as bearer at a funeral, of ski-ing and climbing 
in the Rockies, of passing his Wings Test or describing the 
various sensations which must assail every flying man. He 
has some interesting things to say about fear, for example. 
Telling of the type of fear which comes to one when a 





while others (among whom I profess myself) will say it 
cannot be done. Decidedly this is not the sequel Charlotte 





but it’s Fun.” Both Princesses danced in the ballet with the local 
schoolchildren as fellow-members of the troupe. This was 

: . ‘ fourth pantomime in which their Royal Hiehnesses took part; there 
Yonge had in .mind, which she thought too melancholy \_ were three performances in aid of the Royal Household Wool Fund. 


violent death seems inevitable, he writes : 
“I have twice experienced this sort of fear, but I 
think I would rather call it depression—a deep, grim 








for the public to bear; there is nothing melancholy about 
Amy’s remarriage with a titled Dean, while her daughter's 
loves are equally smooth. !And though Philip and Laura (both sadly overdrawn) are worse 
than doleful, they are unlikely to wring the heart. However, it is a sensible and pleasing 
story in its own right; and if it cannot compare in sharpness, tension, and variety of 
human interest with the original “‘ Heir ""—well, there is no disgrace in that. 

* Titania has a Mother” (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.) is so odd and unclassifiable that 
it must needs slip through the reviewer’s net; but the gay inventors, Carol Brahms and 
S. J. Simon, will not mind, They have written a kind of pantomime of assorted fairy- 
tales and nursery rhymes, very much in their own style. 

Lieutenant Duluth is on leave in San Francisco with his wife; he goes to a Turkish 
bath—and someone else walks out in his uniform to commit a murder. From then on 
it is an appalling leave for the poor young couple. Besides its lavish mystery, ‘ Puzzle 
for Puppets ” (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) has a smooth line in entertainment ; and when we think 
all is explained, Patrick Quentin still has a trick up his sleeve. K. Joun. 





depression—than fear. When I have been afraid in the air 
I have felt my heart pounding inside my chest, and my 
mouth has been very dry, but I have been very alert and conscious of my surroundings, 
deliberate in all my actions, and known all the time a sort of inner glowing of excitement. The 
feeling has passed with the departure of the danger. The cause has always been the proximity 
of danger, but not necessarily death ... only death by some unlucky chance.”” Low-flying he 
describes as the most exhilarating feeling he knows, with the possible exception of ski-ing. 
One feature for which the general reader must be grateful to Flight Lieut. Rivaz is the 
absence of slang. For slang, apparently, has made such headway in the R.A.F. that a 
dictionary is regarded as essential. At any rate, Eric Partridge, who specialises in the 
subject, has compiled * A Dictionary oF R.A.F, Stanc ” (Michael Joseph ; 6s.), which 
contains some hundreds of words and expressions. The growth of these new methods 
of expression in wartime is attributed to the exciting life and the conditions under which 
the men live. Such conditions, says Mr. Partridge, inevitably lead to a rejuvenation 
of language. W. R. Catvert. 
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Tue Design and Production 
Departments of any engineering 

firm. are (of course!) one big 
happy family. But disagreements 
occur at times even in the best regulated 
families. When arguments become fierce 
and no answer seems in sight, you could 
do worse than ring for that old family 
servant, Simmonds. From our *vantage 
point below stairs we often get a new 
and more hopeful view of a problem 
that looks insoluble in the drawing- 


room—sorry ! As you might 





expect, it is the most skilled 
engineers who are most ready 
iN to use us in this way. They 
lll regard us as a trustworthy servant 


“4 2 
WHICH? (2 © 
Different types of x == 
Stop Nut are a 
fruitful source of 
argument! We've 
supplied 90°, of 
Industry's needs in 
the past 10 years 
so that’s one 
problem we might 
help to resolve. 


| ie ue 


Servants fo Industry 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON 
A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 


LONDON - MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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with as much good sense as the next 
man and a special interest in their problems. 


We try to live up to that good opinion. 
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PROTECTION OF STEEL 


Iron and steel would soon rust in our British climate, unless they were 
protected with some coating such as paint. applied to a clean dry 
surface. The quickest way of preparing iron and steel for painting or 
spraying is to treat the surface with the oxy-acetylene flame brush, which 
loosens and removes surface scale and thoroughly dries the work. 
Similarly, when steel-work of any description needs repainting. the oxy- 
acetylene flame brush should be used to remove the old paint und to pre- 
pare the surface for the new. 

Interesting literature on this subject is available from the liquid oxygen 
and compressed gas industry, which is always ready to provide informa- 
tion and advice on all industrial and medical uses of oxygen and other gases. 
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We have an adequate 
stock—that’s something 
nowadays — and in all 


sizes for ali the Services. 


MOSS 
BROS 


& Co. ica. 
Noval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


Also at Manchester, Bristol, 


Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, 


York, Hove, Bournemouth, ete. TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines). 














WM. SANDERSON &2 SON, LTO. LEITH 
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Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Uticeids 


There was a time when a 





Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, was man could come into Austin 
invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a means Reeds and choose a pair of 
of transmitting money from place to place and thus assisted in Flexway worsted trousers 
developing trade and travel in China’s vast territories. from a range of nine shades, 
sd ‘ each shade in thirt 
The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this method of different fittings and yt lengths of leg. And not 
payment little knew he was sowing a seed which would grow into a only trousers. Every item of masculine attire was 
highly specialized financial system enabling nation to trade with nation. there in the same prodigious variety. That particular 


brand of the spice of life will be back again — maybe 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for facilities 
sooner than we think. 


which only a bank with wide ramifications can provide. In what- 
ever overseas transactions you are interested and whatever the 


nature of your engagements, this Bank, with an extensive branch - ; ¥ 
system in the home country and banking connections throughout F inv Peers 
the whole wide world, is able to offer you unrivalled services at 


whichever of its 1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. be Y tf, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES @ LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 
122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 






































ESTB. 1742 | 


j Wartime prices are seldom any indication of 


quality. It’s so with Vermouth. Britain’s best 

fF A 'Vermouth—Votrix—costs you no more than 8/6 the bottle. 

& Co. Lp. | For that you get a Vermouth equal to the best imported 
before the war from the continent. 

There is no need for us to 


charge or for you to pay a 
° higher price. 


Vine Products Ltd. cannot 
Brewer Ss supply you direct so please 


ask your usual supplier. 


Vermou 


SWEET OR DRY 







of ale and stout for 
over two centuries 



































The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised iu this publication srculd not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avaiable for export. 
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PROPRIETORS: 
SOUTHARDS of LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1814 

















STORAGE 
COOKERS 


Outstandingly 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 
AND LABOUR-SAVING 


They burn continuously day and night 
with minimum attention 








tHe ESSE COOKER co. 


Prop. : Smith & Wellstood, Ltd Estd. 1854 
Head Office & Works : Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
London Showrooms and Advisory Dept. : 
44, DAVIES STREET, W.! 

Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
















Welcome Always 


Keep it Handy fi 


Over I1oo years 
reputation for quality. 








A limited 
quantity still 
available 











“We're pressing them 
hard out here— 
so press on with those 
War Savings on 


the Home Front.” 


LET’S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT 


issued by the National Savings Committee 
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A new development in 
Mazda Fluorescent Lighting 


DAYLIGHT TO SUNLIGHT! 


OW, after prolonged laboratory 
research, BTH is able to provide 
a new Mazda Fluorescent Lamp of 
sunlight quality. This is called Warm- 
White, and it retains all the advan- 
| tages of the Mazda Daylight Fluores- 
cent Lamp (three times as much light 
as the best tungsten filament lamp of 
similar rating, etc.). hus, by the 
introduction of this new Mazda Lamp, 
users are able to choose either daylight 
or sunlight according to their psycho- 
logical or physical requirements. 
Now that Mazda Fluorescent Lamps 
are available in both Warm-W hite and 
| Daylight, those who are planning for 
post-war can be assured of ideal 


lighting for EVERY purpose 
| 


FLUORESCENT LAMFS 
Warm-White and Daylight 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. | 
Crown House, Aldwych London W.C.2 
40418 














Sparklets 
All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 


rc. i 
HYCIENIC — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 
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Striking Developments 


we 


Rehability in Service— and ihe Armstrong Siddeley Car 
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Torpedo Engines—and the aero engines of a new age 


—soon to be placed at your disposal by 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUE 
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